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For the Companion. 
THE FIRE OPAL. 
By Rebecca Harding Davis. 

It is just twenty-five years ago since Anna 
Page was married at her father’s plantation of 
Belmont. 

A wedding in old Virginia, before the war, 
was a thing to be remembered for a lifetime. 
All the cousins, to the fortieth degree, as- 
sembled ; the festivities lasted a week; then 
the merry party, bridegroom, attendants 
and guests, set out to the plantation of some 
Uncle John or Aunt Betty, and held high 
carnival there for a few days; then to the 
next hospitable mansion, and so on, until 
the whole of two or three counties were 
illumined by the light of the wedding 
torches. 

What new courtships were inaugurated in 
these progresses! What mountains of chick- 
ens, cakes and ices disappeared! 

The negroes took as eager a share in the 
rejoicings as their masters, and vied in fam- 
ily pride ‘‘for our Miss Nelly,” or our ‘‘Mars 
Jack,’’ who were, in their opinion, the cen- 
tre of all eyes. 

When Anna Page was married, there was 
not a cousin from Winchester to Norfolk 
who did not make an effort to go to the old 
homestead at Belmont. Among them were 
Mrs, Lejeune and her daughter Marcia. 

Mrs. Lejeune was a widow, and the poor- 
est of the innumerable clan to which she 
belonged. She lived with Marcia in a little 
house, with a few acres of tilled land about it, on 
the mountains near Greenbrier. Col. Page had 
once visited them, and fancied the honse fora 
shooting lodge. ‘‘If you should ever feel inclined 
to sell, Cousin Maria,’’ he said, ‘‘I will give you 
two thousand for this box of yours.’”’ 

“It is such a comfort,’’ she said afterwards to 
Marcia, shrugging her shoulders, “to know just 
how much you are worth!’’ 

They were worth exactly the value of the house 
and land, and—no more. They had nota dollar’s 
worth of property outside of the little plantation 
and the old black man and woman who worked 
it and served them. 

They lived, scantily enough, on the potatoes, 
fruit, chickens and milk that the farm yielded, 
and the wool from half-a-dozen sheep kept them 
in clothes — ‘‘Such as they are!’’ said Marcia, 
turning them over in despair when they were 
preparing to go to the wedding. “I hate to go 
looking like a pauper, mamma!”’ 

But Mrs. Lejeune was quite calm about it, 
“The women of our family do not depend upon 
dry-goods for their social position, Marcia,’’ she 
said. “I shall sponge and turn my black silk 
again, and Jessy must do up your muslin.”’ 

Just before they started, however, Marcia’s god- 
mother, in Richmond, sent her a black silk gauze 
gown, trimmed with crimson flowers, a dress 
which was perfectly suited to her dark, sparkling 





tering, she found two or three of the younger 
girls gathered around Miss Laura Sprague, who 
was kneeling on the floor, stooping over a mulatto 
waitress named Phebe, who lay fast asleep in 
the corner. 

Phebe’s ugliness and stupidity had already, 
without her knowledge, made her a butt for the 
whole party of unthinking young people. Now, 


She was the daughter of one of the merchant 
princes of New York, and her magnificent dresses 
and jewels made poor little Marcia’s heart ache 
every day. This was the more trying because 
the girls occupied the same chamber, and Mar- 
cia was forced, as she told her mother, to put 
on her one evening dress, with these billows of 
“I feel like 








Half an hour afterwards, Miss Lejeune opened 
the Spanish quadrilles, “dressed charmingly in 
character,’’ her partner declared, even to the 
magic stone which the Castilian women loved 
blazing on her breast. 

Her partner was Lieut. Vane of the navy. He 
danced again and again with Marcia, till the young 





as she sat bolstered up 
against the wall, her 
mouth open, her woolly 
hair on end, the’peas she 
had been shelling in her 
hands, she offered an ab- 
surdly hideous spectacle. 

Miss Sprague, a keen- 
witted New York girl, 
had been out sketching, 
and had her box of paints 
in her hands. It was 
the work of a moment. 
Phebe’s frizzled hair was 
deftly twisted into two 
projecting horns; a few 
broad dashes of yellow 
and scarlet crossed her 
face. 

“There!’’ said Laura, 
rising, ‘‘ Mephistopheles 
has his mate! I never 
really believed the crea- 
ture to be human,” she 
added, as Phebe, awak- 
ened by the laughter, 
staggered to her feet, 
and looked wildly around her. 

There was a mirror at the end of the room. 
She caught sight of her own face, threw up her 





face. She looked at it in breathless delight. 

“I feel like Cinderella after the fairy had | 
touched her!”’ Then, 
mother, she said, ‘‘O mamma! If it had been a 
new silk for you, instead!’ clasping her arms 


about her mother’s neck, her eyes brimming with | 


tears. 

“Nonsense, child! I shall sit in the corner, | 
you know, while probably you will dance, and! 
therefore be observed.” 


This ‘‘therefore” was a deep bit of deception on 
Secretly, her 
heart was throbbing at the thought of the tri- 
umphs awaiting her lovely daughter; for Marcia, | 
even to a stranger’s eye, possessed a rare, radi- 


the part of the prudent mother. 


ant beanty. 


Of this fact, Marcia, however, was quite as 


well aware as her mother. 
They arrived at Col. 


quickly turning to her 


Page’s a few days before 


hands with a shriek of terror, and turned to run; 
but stopped at the door. 

A group of young men were coming up the 
| veranda outside, attracted by the laughter. If 
| she went out, she must face them. 

“Go on!”’ cried Laura, imperiously. 

The poor slave stood trembling, her hands over 
her face. ‘O missy, dey’ll laugh at me! I don- 
no ’fore dat I was such an ugly nigger!”’ 

Marcia Lejeune, with her quick, loping step, 
came up to her, and wrapping her own thick veil 
about her head, led her past the young men. 
Then she turned back, and walking directly to 
Miss Sprague, said,— 

“For shame! She has her little vanity and 
feelings to wound as well as you, Laura,”—her 
voice shaken with indignation. 

Miss Sprague, who was a beautiful blonde, 
drew back haughtily. ‘‘DoI understand you to 





the wedding. There were a dozen girls staying | say, Miss Lejeune, that you class me with that— 


in the honse. 


incessant girlish chatter was stopped. 


The broad halls and queer old-| that animal?’ 
fashioned chambers were alive all day with mer- | Marcia paused a moment. 
riment, and it was often near morning before the 


*"No,”’ she said, 
| coolly: “I have never known poor Phebe to be 
guilty of an act as cruel or as unwomanly as was 


Marcia, who had lived in almost absolute soli-| yours just now.” 


tude at home, would run with 


flushed cheeks 


*“O Marcia, Marcia!’’ cried Anna Page, who 


and dancing eyes every night to her mother, to had that moment come into the room. 


tell her of all the pleasure and plans of the day. 


But one disagreeable incident occurred to an- | 
One morning, as she came in from 
she heard the sound of: 
smothered laughter in the breakfast-room. En- 


noy her. 
strolling in the park, 


| There was a good deal of talking and tears 
after that, and at last the girls mutually begged 
pardon and kissed. Marcia soon forgot all about 
the matter, But Miss Sprague laid it quietly 
, away in her cold, resentful memory. 





magnificence surging about her. 





THE FIRE OPAL. 


Tantalus, dying of thirst with the water up to 
my lips,”’ she said, laughing. 

But her mother guessed how sore the girl’s 
heart was under the laugh, gagd her own ached 
for her, asa mother’s will. 7. what is dress?”’ 
she said, feebly. ‘You have birth and good- 
breeding, and—and indeed, you are not so very 
ill-looking, my dear.”’ 

“No, mamma, I know;” with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes. ‘Well, I must go and put 
on the inevitable black for the party to-night. 
Thank goodness, I shall have the room to myself 
this evening!’’ 

Miss Sprague had gone to Richmond for the 
night. But her finery lay scattered about as 
usual, and her jewel-box stood open. 

““*The inevitable black’ is not so bad, after 
all,’’ said Marcia, nodding to her own airy figure 
in the glass when she was dressed for the ball. 

The beautiful face, with its brilliant dark eyes 
and olive tints, rose out of a cloud of black lace, 
throngh which a red rose shone here and there. 
“I am an ideal Spanish lady,’’ said the girl to 
herself, draping the lace veil over her jetty locks. 
“Tf I only had a jewel for my neck!——let me 
see,”’ turning over Laura’s treasures. 

Suddenly, she gave a scream of delight, and 
fastened a light gold chain about her throat. 
Snspended to it was a single fire opal, of great 
lustre and beauty. It rested on her white neck, 
half-hidden by the lace. 

“Oh-h! The very thing!” she said, witha long, 
admiring sigh. ‘How can I take it off?” 

Her mother would not be at the ball to see it, 





neither would Laura. 


girl’s brain was in a fever of delight. 


He waited on her at supper, and after 
supper proposed that they should find a cool 
seat in the veranda. The veranda opened 
on toa dark slope of shrubbery leading down 
to the woods. After he had established 
Marcia in a corner, she sent him into the 
supper-room for her fan, and while he was 
gone, she paced slowly up and down, pos- 
ing and pluming herself, if the truth mnst 
be told, like a little partridge, thinking what 
a charming Spanish donna she was. 

As she turned, a man started out of the 
darkness, and ran against her, striking her 
roughly on the chest. Her screams brought 
the lieutenant and a crowd of guests from the 
ball-room. The man was gone. Marcia was 
carried in half-fainting, but speedily recov- 
ered, 

“It was nothing,” she declared. ‘‘The 
man, I think, did not know what he was 
doing. A drunken waiter, probably.’’ 

“But the opal!’’ said the lieutenant; ‘“‘your 
opal is gone!”’ 

Marcia put her hand to her neck, and 
then fainted outright. 

Marcia’s vanity and dishonesty in shin- 
ing in borrowed plumes could not have met 
with severer punishment. The opal was 
gone. No search availed to find it. Every- 
body knew.that it was gone. Everybody 
knew, too, that*she had borrowed it with- 
ont leave. A constrained silence fell upon 
the house the next day. 

“They look upon me as if I were a 
thief,’’ Marcia sobbed to her mother, 

‘‘We will pay Miss Sprague for it,” said 
Mrs. Lejeune, who was very pale. ‘‘Per- 
haps it was not of very great value after 
all. Keep up your heart, my child.’ 

At that moment the carriage which 
brought Laura from the station stopped at 
the door. Mrs, Lejeune went with Marcia 
to meet her as they heard her coming up 
the stairs. 

‘Marcia has been very unfortunate,’’ said 
her mother, speaking with difficulty, ‘‘and 
very culpable, Miss Sprague. She’’—— 

“Yes, I have heard the whole story,”’ 
said Laura, rudely waving them aside with 
one hand. “I should have locked my jewel- 
box if I had not supposed every one in the 
house was perfectly honest.” 

“J wish to pay you for the necklace,” 
said Mrs. Lejeune. ‘May I ask at what price 
it was valued?” 

“Two thousand dollars,’’ and Miss Sprague 
went into her room and shut the door. 

Mrs. Lejeune staggered to a seat. “It will 
take the house and farm,”’ she said, hoarsely. 
“Colonel Page will give us two thousand dollars 
forthe houseand farm. He will let us stay here un- 
til I get a place as housekeeper; I can get a place 
—oh, that’s all right, Marcia! Don’t be worried.” 

But Marcia, with a cry of despair, rushed out 
of the house and hid herself in the garden. She 
felt like a murderer. She could not look at her 
mother’s face. After an hour, Col. Page came 
to find her. He was not disposed to waste 
much pity on the little cousin who had brought 
disgrace on the family name. 

“Tg there no help? Must mamma sell the 
house?”’ she sobbed. 

“J see no other course; unless, indeed, the 
jewel is found,” he replied, coldly, ‘Your 
mother feels disposed to make restitution, and it 
is just that she should do so. I shall be glad to 
give her and you a home as long as you will ac- 
cept of it, Marcia.” 

“T will never be a beggar. You are very kind, 
but my pride wil! not allow that. Leave me, 
please; I must stay here; I must have the air.”” 

“It is a pity that your pride did not control 
your actions sooner,”’ muttered the colonel, as he 
turned to go in. 

It was very dark and quiet in the garden. 
Marcia’s passionate sobs alone broke the stillness 
of the night. A scratching on the trees as if 





made by some animal sounded beside her. 
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‘What is that?” she cried, starting up. 

“It’s me, missy—Phebe. You wor awful good 
toh me, tulla day. It make me sick toh hear 
you ky dataway. Hya! I got somefin tell you, 
missy, if you won't tell my name agin.” 

She caught Marcia’s arm and held it with fran- 
tic energy. 

“Dah’s a young man—don’t ask his name—dat 
aay he gwine to marry Phebe. We gwine to- 
night to de Norf. I like him, missy, fussrate. 
But he got heaps of things hid out hyar, an’ 
*mong thim—well—I take you dar. I don’t say 
no more.” 

She led, or rather dragged, Marcia down the 
path. She was under the influence of some ter- 
rible excitement. The coarse fingers which held 
Marcia’s were clammy and cold. ‘He'd kill me 
if he knew! But she war awful good to me!” 
she muttered. 

The wall about the garden was of stone, old, 
and broken in places. Phebe stopped before it, 
removed a block, and disclosed an aperture filled 
with a heap of small packages, half-worn cravats, 
odd gloves and gay ribbons. 

“You'll not tell, missy? 
gwine Norf?” 

“No, no!”’ cried Marcia, breathlessly. 

“It’s in thah—in a bit of white paper—quick! 
He'd kill me if he knew! Foh de lub ob heaben 
don’ tell on me, missy!” 

As Marcia thrust her arm into the hole, a hand 
grasped it. “What is this?’ said Col. Page’s 
stern voice. 

The negro fled with a scream of terror. 
cia shook him off. 
trembling. 

The colonel reached for the paper, and held it 
still in his hand. Then he opened it. ‘Come 
with me,”’ he said, striding down the garden- 
path. He was almost as excited as she. 

They met Mrs. Lejeune, coming in search of 
Marcia. The poor lady wore a frightened, 
hounded look, for beside her was Miss Sprague, 
her face flushed, her eyes insolent with triumph. 

The girl took a keen delight in cruelty, and 
she relished torturing her present victim more 
than she had poor Phebe, in proportion as the 
game was higher. She chattered loudly in her 
high falsetto voice. t 

“Miss Page tells me, madam, that you will 
have to part with your home to reimburse me 
for my loss. Iam very sorry, very sorry indeed, 
I would let you off, if I could afford it; but two 
thousand dollars is more than I can afford to give 
away. It seems to me’’—in a grave, rebuking 
tone — ‘‘that persons so straitened as to means 
should not try to euter a society where they are 
led to vie with those above them in rank, and so 
are tempted to commit such acts as that of your 
daughter.” 

“Oh, this is hard to bear!’ groaned Mrs. Le- 
jeune, under her breath, her nervous hands 
clutched tightly together. ‘‘I will pay you to the 
last penny, Miss Sprague,” she said, with dig- 
nity; “‘but I cannot hear one word more from 
you.”’ 

“Stay, Cousin Maria!’’ said the colonel, hurry- 
ing forward at the moment. “Remain where 
you are, Miss Sprague. One of my servants, I 
regret to say, has been discovered to be a thief. 
I have found the store of stolen goods, and 
among them—this,”’ placing the package in Miss 
Spragne’s hands. “Look at it, if you please.”’ 

She opened it with reluctant fingers. There 
lay the fire-opal and the broken chain. 

“© mother! mother!’’ cried Marcia, throwing 
herself sobbing into her mother’s arms. 

“Thank God!’’ whispered Mrs. Lejeune, trem- 
bling and pale. Neither of them noticed Miss 
Sprague, who stood turning the jewel over in her 
fingers discontentedly. But Col. Page’s keen eye 
was on her. 

‘That is the lost necklace?’’ 

**Yes, I suppose so,”” with a toss of her head. 

“It would almost seem that you would prefer 
to heve lost it than to have lost your power of 
torturing your victims. Iam sorry to speak so 
plainly to my daughter’s guest, but I am an old 
man, Miss Sprague, and I must say to yon, that 
Marcia’s weak vanity appears a less fault to me, 
than the cruelty and insolence which you have 
shown to the gray-haired woman at your side.” 

Miss Sprague tried to reply, but her voice 
choked and her eyes filled with angry tears. She 
turned on her heel and entered the house, with- 
outa word. That evening she returned home. 

Neither Mrs. Lejeune nor Marcia remained for 
the wedding. But they returned in the winter 
and made Col. Page and his wife a long, quiet 
visit. 

It was then that Marcia met Dr. Foster, whom 
she afterwards married. There is now no hap- 
pier wife and mother in Virginia than she; nor, 
though she is still 1 beautiful woman, one more 
free from vanity. 

Phebe and her thieving lover escaped that 
night to “the Norf,”’ and were never heard of 
again. The colonel did not pursue them. ‘“‘A 
good riddance,”’ said he. 


<o- 
DOWN IN THE CRATER. 

A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser who 
visited Vesuvius, and walked into the monster’s 
mouth, describes this as a not at all desirable 
place to rusticate in: 

“T walked ont a considerable distance on the 


You'll not say we’se 


Mar- 
“In there! there!’’ she cried, 








crust, which gave forth ominous, hollow sounds 
in resp to my footsteps and strokes from my 
stick. Here and there sudden puffs of steam 
would throw up sprays of molten lava and sprin- 
kle people who happened to be near. 

“One lady of my acquaintance thus had her 
umbrella burnt up, while a gentleman had his 
clothing set on fire, another lost the soles off his 
boots by walking on the hot crust, and a lady 
saw the crust slowly rise up just at her feet and 
the molten mass flow slowly over. 

“Of course « hasty retreat is the thing in such 
cases. The molten mass flows to the surface at 
various points, and, dipping it up on my stick, I 
imbedded a number of coin in little masses of it. 

“As I walked about in this hot atmosphere 
the conviction gradually dawned upon me that 
the crater of Vesuvius was a hollow and decep- 
tive mockery, and an excellent place to get away 
from.”’ 





4 
ISOLATED. 


We hold our dear ones with a firm, strong grasp, 
We hear their voices, Jook into their eyes; 
And yet, betwixt us in that clinging clasp 

A distance lies. 
We cannot know their hearts, howe’er we may 
Mingle thought, aspiration, hope and prayer; 
We cannot reach them, and in vain essay 

To enter there. 


Still, in each heart of hearts a hidden deep 
Lies, never fathomed by its dearest, t. 
ith closest care our purest thoughts we keep, 
And tenderest. 
But, blessed thonght! we shall not always so 
In darkness and in sadness walk alone; 
There comes a glorious day when we shall know 
As we are known. 
Elinor Gray, in the Atlantic. 


———_+@2——__———— 
For the Companion. 
A BRAVE BOY. 

I don’t want to go back to Whitehall Academy 
thisterm. It isn’t because of the lessons; they’re 
not harder than common; nor the teachers; I’ve 
had worse teachers. No, and it isn’t the boys; 
for they’re about as jolly a set of fellows as you'll 
find anywhere. Now, I suppose you think it’s 
the fare? Well, then, you’re not right yet, 
for we have puddin’ three times a week. 

If I must tell you why I don’t want to go back, 
it’s because of Starrick. Didn’t you ever hear 
of Starrick? Goodness! I thought everybody 
in the United States had heard all about that 
affair. Why, for six months at Whitehall we 
hardly talked, or thought, of anything else! 

Starrick wasn’t much to look at, when you 
first saw him. He was a stubby little fellow, 
with curly yellow hair, and big gray eyes, that 
were always smiling, even when his mouth 
wasn’t. You couldn’t help noticing that smile in 
his eyes. At least it was there when he first 
came to school, but somehow it changed, and he 
got to having a look as if he was dodging a blow. 

And he got enongh of ’em, as all we small 
chaps did from the big boys. It was cuff and 
kick and bang from morning till night; but you 
see we expected it when we went to Whitehall, 
for we had most of us been through the senior’s 
mill before. 

But Starrick-came to school fresh from home. 
His ma was a widow, and he had been brought 
up in the country. I reckon she was pious, and 
didn’t allow swearing, for I've seen him draw 
himself up, and wince as if he was hurt when 
Noel Hardress used to bring out a whopping oath, 
with his loud coarse voice. 

One day Hardress saw him at it, and hollered 
out, “Look at that little beggar! See him stretch 
his big eyes! Innocent angel just fallen from 
the skies! Never mind, sonny, I'll teach you a 
thing or two to astonish mamma when you go 
home at holidays.” 

Now from what I’ve told you, perhaps you 
think Hugh Starrick would have slunk away, 
and never opened his lips with that big bully’s 
red face grinning at him. 

There wasn’t one of us little fellows that 
wouldn’t have done it. But not Starrick. He 
stood straight up, and looked Hardress square in 
the eyes. = : 

“You will teach me nothing, Mr. Hardress, 
that I don’t choose to learn.”’ He spoke just as 
clear and quiet as Ido now. And then he added, 
“There is nothing in you, sir, besides, that I can 
be forced to imitate.” 

Hardress was so astounded that he couldn’t 
believe his own ears. He looked just like a bull 
when you first flap something red in his eyes. 
Then with an oath he just kicked Hugh through 
the crowd. 

“You won’t be expected to imitate that, my 
young saint,’’ he hissed out, with his horse 
laugh. 

Not many of us joined in the langh. We knew 
Starrick must be hurt, for he had been knocked 
down. He got up, looking,very white, and limped 
away. But we were afraid to say anything, for 
Hardress would have taken the whole line of us 
with that elephant foot of his. He was the big- 
gest boy, and the bully of the school, and the 
other big boys stuck to him, right or wrong. 

That was the beginning of Hardress hating 
Hugh Starrick, and doing him every mean turn 
you can think of. Nearly everybody else liked 
Starrick; and he was so stout-hearted, though 
not bigger than I, that even the large boys re- 
spected him. They didn’t laugh any more when 
he knelt down to say his prayers. 

At first, you see, there was a regular hullabal- 
loo in our dormitory, and some of the boys called 
out,— 





“Flop on your knees again, Starrick! Let's 
see how yon do it.”’ 

But he didn’t any more mind it than if a fly 
buzzed round his ears. I was his chum, and 
they made so much fun of him that I said, “If I 
was you; Starrick, I wouldn’t say my prayers 
before the boys. It makes ’em ten times worse, 
and I’m sure you can’t fix your mind on your 
prayers when they’re laughing and nagging you 
all the time. You can say them quietly when 
you get to bed, and nobody’ll know. That’s 
what I do, when I think of it.” 

Starrick looked at me as if he were grieved. 
“I’m sorry to hear you say that, Mordaunt. It’s 
right to say our prayers, isn’t it? Oughtn’t we 
to say "em? I would be a coward and a skulk, if 
I did wrong because I was afraid to do right.” 

You needn’t think Starrick was forever cant- 
ing and preaching at us, and going about with a 
long face. He never talked religion, nor went 
about with his Bible in his hand, but somehow 
we felt he was different from us, though he was 
as lively and fall of sport as the liveliest among 
us. If he thought a thing was wrong, you’d as 
soon move that church-steeple as get him to take 
any part in it. And he never said a hard word 
of anybody, even Hardress. 

One day Hardress came out to the play-ground 
where we all were. ‘Look here, boys,’”’ he said; 
“out with your spare nickels. I've got a pile of 
lottery tickets to sell for Jake Devine—the livery- 
stable keeper. He’s put up his fine horse Toma- 
hawk. Here’s a chance for the littlest shaver in 
school. Whole tickets, one dollar only. Some of 
you chaps can club together, and buy a ticket, 
only a quarter apiece, and if you win the horse, 
you can sell him and divide. Who wants a 
ticket?” 

Every one of us wanted one. 

You see, these lotteries had been going on for 
more’n a year, and the President of Whitehall 
was down upon ’em. He had said they were a 
disgrace to his school, and that he’d expel the 
first one of us he caught with a lottery-ticket in 
his pocket, if he had to break up Whitehall and 
close the doors. 

But that didn’t stop it. We bought tickets on 
the sly, and they weren’t to be found in our 
pockets, or in any place where old Pres could find 
them. 

Starrick never bought one. He didn’t say that 
he thought it was wrong to buy lottery-tickets, 
only that he had promised his mother never to 
gamble, and lotteries were gambling, sure. Time 
and again Hardress had taunted, and laughed, 
and stormed at what he called his molly-coddle 
ways. 

But all the same, Starrick held out, and never 
winked his eyes when he was called ‘‘coward”’ 
and “sneak.’’ Perhaps you think he didn’t feel 
it. Butif you have seen how white he looked 
sometimes, and how the laugh died out of his 
eyes, you'd have known it cut deep. I don’t be- 
lieve there was ever a braver boy. He was afraid 
of nothing under the sun but doing wrong. 

About a week after the lottery-tickets were 
sold, Hardress hurried into the school-room about 
noon, looking awfully scared. 

“Pres is coming down on us, boys!’’ he said. 
‘Some mean sneak has told about the lottery, 
and the game’s up, if you fellows get to snivelling 
and confessing. Old Pres can’t wring anything 
from Jake; he’s true as steel.”’ 

While he was talking, he kept getting nearer 
and nearer to. Starrick, and the first thing we 
knew, he had him by the collar and was shaking 
him and saying, ‘‘It’s nobody but you who told, 
you pitiful sneak!’’ 

Starrick struggled with him as he always did, 
but he was a baby in his hands. I noticed that 
Hardress kept pushing his hand in Starrick’s 
pocket, and I thought it was queer, but just then 
we heard Dr. Maxfield—he was the President— 
talking at the door, and we were as quiet as mice 
in a minute. 

He marched in, with all four of the teachers be- 
hind him. When we saw their solemn faces we 
knew the trial had begun. 

I can’t begin to tell you how we lied that day. 
I was ashamed of it then, and I’m moreashamed 
of it now. But it didn’t impose on the doctor a 
bit. He said, with a curl of his lip,— 

“I knew I had charge of the most mischievous 
boys in the country, but I find to-day that they 
are also liars. Not a gentleman among them. 
Your trunks are being searched, young men, and, 
Mr. Wilson, will you have the kindness to exam- 
ine their pockets? They must not be treated as 
we would treat honorable young gentlemen.” 

We didn’t feel a bit scared at that, for we knew 
the tickets wouldn’t be found in trunks or pock- 
ets. Every fellow helped Wilson turn his own 
pockets out, and looked like an innocent martyr. 
At last Mr. Wilson came to Starrick, and sir, the 
very first thing we knew, he drew a lottery- 
ticket out of Starrick’s pocket, and flourished it 
in triumph, 

“Mr. Starrick!’’ exclaimed the doctor, “I am 
surprised, sir; I am mortified, grieved. I would 
have sworn to your innocence, guilty as the 
others might be.’’ 

Starrick had turned very pale, but he stepped 
out and said,— 

“If you please, sir, I never bought a lottery- 
ticket in my life, and there isn’t a boy in school 
who doesn’t know it. I don’t know who put 
that ticket in my pocket, but npon my honor, sir, 


I never saw that ticket until Mr. Wilson pulled it 
out.” 

Some of the boys spoke up and said they 
knew he had never bought a ticket; but the mean 
ones whispered among themselves, and said they 
had always thought him a hypocrite, and he 
wasn’t a bit too good for it, and all that stuff. 

All at once, I thought of what I had seen Hard- 
ress do, and I remembered, too, that I had seen 
something in his hand like paper when he pushed 
it into Starrick’s pocket. I sprung right up with- 
out thinking, and cried out, ‘‘Dr. Maxfield, Star- 
rick is innocent. I saw somebody put a paper in 
his pocket, and I know now it was the lottery 
ticket.” 

““Who was it?” he asked, sharply. 

You see, I spoke so quick that I hadn't 
thought what would be the next question. I 
never had been a tell-tale, even about my worst 
enemies, and I wasn’t going to be bullied into it 
now. 5 

“TI can’t mention names, sir,’’ I said, and sat 
down. 

“Mr. Starrick,’’ said the doctor, ‘“‘you’ve al- 
ways been so truthful and exemplary in conduct 
that Iam disposed to believe what you say, and 
what others say about you. Let me ask, have 
yon an enemy you think capable of such an 
act?’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ Starrick answered. 

‘Name him, if you please.” 

“I'd rather be excused, sir. I didn’t see him 
put the ticket in my pocket, though now I know 
he did it. Ican only give you my word that I 
knew nothing about the ticket.” 

The doctor and teachers bullied me then, and I 
told them everything I had seen, but the name, 
and the other boys were afraid to say it was 
Hardress, so he went scot free. They punished 
Starrick and me for disobedience in refusing to 
tell, but not very severely. The doctor knew just 
as wellas I did that Starrick was innocent, but 
he could not prove anything against any of the 
other fellows, so somebody had to be the scape- 
goat. 

After that, Hardress seemed as if he hated 
Starrick worse than ever, but he hardly ever 
spoke to him. 

Starrick used to play well on the organ, and 


sometimes he got the doctor’s permission to . 


practise on it in the choir gallery of the chapel. 
It was always in the evening that he went there, 
and generally alone. 

One night when he was there, some one wanted 
him, and I was told to call him. The chapel was 
at one end of the academy building, and only a 
short distance away, but I was sleepy and tired, 
so I didn’t go up stairs, but stood at the door of 
the chapel, and called to Starrick that he was 
wanted. 

He called back, “All right!’ and I waited for 
him. He was coming down stairs with his light 
in his hand, when all at once I saw the light fall, 
and he lurched forward and fell headlong down 
the stairs. Iran and picked up the candle, which 
was still burning, and then I saw him lying like a 
log, with his head on one of the stone steps. 

At first, I thought he was dead, and cried out 
for help, and when no one came, I ran out and 
alarmed the whole academy. Doctor was the 
first there. He felt Starrick’s pulse and exam- 
ined him, and said no, he wasn’t dead, only 
stunned. 

They carried him to a room near the infirmary, 
and wouldn’t let any of us goin. All that night, 
I lay awake thinking over Starrick’s fall. He 
wasn’t coming down the steps very fast. He 
must have stepped on something that threw him 
off his balance. 

It just haunted me that I must find out all 
about it; so, as soon as it was light, I slipped to 
the chapel and began examining the steps. 

I couldn’t find a thing, and was coming down 
again, when I saw something yellow tied around 
the balustrade, about half-way down the stairs. 
I untied it, and saw a piece of yellow cord, that 
had been cut short off. I knew it in a minute, 
for I had seen Hardress with it two days before. 

I saw what he had been about. While Star- 
rick was in the gallery, he had tied it across the 
steps to trip him up. 

Of course, when he found what he had 
done, and that Starrick was seriously hurt, he 
had come back to get his cord, so it wouldn’t 
prove anything against him. In the dark, I sup- 
pose, he couldn’t untie it, and so had cut it has- 
tily with his knife, not thinking that he had left 
a piece behind. 

I put it in my pocket and waited. 

For a week we didn’t hear much of Starrick. 
The doctor came every day, and his mother was 
sent for, and whenever we asked about him, we 
would hear that he was suffering a good deal. 
But one day a message came to me that Starrick 
wanted me to come and sit with him while his 
mother was riding out; and the doctor gave me 
permission. I was almost frightened when I saw 
him. All his pretty bright hair had been shaved 
away, and he lay back on his pillows, just as 
white as they. His eyes were shut when I came 
in, but he opened them, and held out his hand 
with a smile. 

“Yon are better, Starrick, aint you?” I asked. 

‘TI don’t know. Idon’tthink Iam. My head 
harts me all the time.” 

“It was the meanest, contemptible trick in 





Hardress!’’ I burst out. ‘TI have the very cord 
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in my pocket he did it with. I wish he was lying 
here instead of you!” "i 

“Hush, hush!’ Starrick whispered. ‘Don’t 
let any one hear. I was sure he did it, but I only 
said I tripped up some way. O Mordaunt, what 
have I ever done to Hardress to make him hate 
me so?”’ 

“You’ve done ever so much!’’’ I cried out, for 
my heart was so full I was afraid l'd burst into 
tears. ‘‘You’ve been good, and noble, and truth- 
ful, and he’s a devil, that’s what he is! He hates 
everybody that isn’t like himself. But I hate 
him, and I wish’’—— 

Starrick put his weak hand over my mouth. 
“There, never mind. He don’t realize how cruel 


he is. Of course he didn’t intend to hurt me se- | home. ; 
riously, and I am so glad that I haven’t a hard LOD 
feeling against « human being. If I get worse, | * ; REJOICE. > 
and I’m afraid I shall, I shall want to speak to an ee 


Hardress. Promise me you won’t tell what you 
know about him.” 

I promised, and looking in his eyes, I saw they 
were full of a kind of solemn peace, and it made 
me feel queer, for I knew he must be suffering, and 
how could he look so calm? Two days after, the 
doctor came into the recitation-room looking very 
grave. 

‘Mr. Hardress, Starrick wishes to speak to 
you. He is much worse.” 

That miserable bully, who had been pale and 
quiet enough ever since the accident, crouched 
in his seat, and whined out, ‘“‘O doctor, don’t 
make me go, please, sir!’’ 

‘What do you mean, sir, by this conduct?” the 
doctor cried. ‘‘Anill, perhaps dying, schoolmate 
asks for you, and you refuse to go!’’ 

I wanted to call out, ‘‘He’s murdered him, and 
he’s afraid to go!’ but I remembered my promise. 

Hardress muttered something about not liking 
to go where people were ill, but all the same, he 

was sent off, his face as pale as the driven snow. 
Iteok up my station near the door of the sick- 
room, and in about half an hour, Hardress came 
out, with his head down, and I could see he was 
crying. Yes, those hard old eyes for once did 
shed tears. 

A few hours after, Starrick sent for me. 

He was lying quiet on the bed with his eyes 
wide open, and they looked more solemn and 
peaceful than ever. 

‘You’ ve heard, Isuppose?”’ he said, very feebly. 
I knew what he meant,—had I heard he was go- 
ing to die? I nodded, for I couldn’t speak. 

“Poor mother takes it hard; but, Mordaunt, 
I'm not afraid. I’ve spoken to Hardress, and I 
don’t think he hates me any more. He said he 
didn’t mean to hurt me, and I believe it. He’s 
afraid to tell Dr. Maxfield about it, because he’s 
got a foolish idea they might hang him for killing 
me. ButItold him I'd make it right for him. 
Mordaunt, you’ve been a good, true friend, and, 
old fellow, I’m going to ask something of you.” 

‘What is it?” I asked. 

‘Don’t be ashamed to say your prayers. What 
would have become of me now if I had denied 
Him before men who is my only hope, my only 
stay now? I'm too weak to talk any more, but 
remember, old fellow, I loved you to the last.”’ 

Isaw him alive no more. A few days after- 
wards, when we were in class, we heard the bell 
toll, and we knew that Starrick was dead. 

After the funeral, Dr. Maxfield had us all up. 
He told us that, before his death, Starrick had 
explained the cause of his fall, but acquitted 
Hardress of an intention to injure him, and made 
him promise not to deal severely with him. 

“IT promised, sir,” the doctor went on, frown- 
ing like a thunder-cloud at Hardress, “and I will 
not have you prosecuted for wilful murder, which, 
in my own mind, I think you deserve. But I did 
not promise to keep you in the school you have 
disgraced.- You are expelled, sir!’’ 

If you'd believe it, Hardress rose up and said, 
humbly, “I deserve it, sir. I didn’t mean to hurt 
Starrick much. But I'm glad to be punished.” 

Then he began to sob and cry, and say he de- 
served to be hung, and if he could bring Starrick 
back to life, he’d willingly die. We were aston- 
ished, for we didn’t think Hardress had any feel- 
ing or conscience. But Starrick brought it out. 

That's why I don’t care to go back to Whitehall. 
I should be forever thinking of my dead friend, 
and missing him. 

——_———_<@>——_—__—— 
CREEPING THINGS. 

The sight of certain creatures is enough to give 
us a “crawling” sensation. Bare memory of 
them must be enough to any person who has 
travelled in Australia. Jesse Young, the explorer, 
talks very coolly, however, about the bug and 

snake creation in that queer clime. He says: 

The reptiles are really beautiful; crocodiles in 

the north, and snakes, lizards, scorpions, and 

centipedes in the south. I shall not readily for- 

get the sensation IT experienced when one night a 

huge black centipede, eight inches long, crawled 

upon my neck with his horrible sixty-four legs; 
and made his way to my feet leisurely, much to 

my disgust, and thongh he was probably only a 

few seconds, Ithought him slow. He is in the 

museum at Adelaide, with all the whiskey he 
ean drink. 


Insects are wonderfully prolific — mosquitoes 
The na- 


and flies being particularly abundant. 
tive children are sometimes hardly recognizable, 


so completely are they covered with flies, filling 


ing to get a piece of meat into one’s mouth with- 
out its compiement of flies. 


gone on a trapping excursion for % 


When eating, it requires dexterous mancuvr- 


Spiders are very common, as also are ants, the 
tarantula being the most formidable of the for- 
mer, and the bull-dog ant the worst species of 
the latter. These ants are an inch or more in 
height, and about two inches long. They all 
fight fiercely, and their sting is not at all to be 
desired. They catch hold of your skin with their 
nippers, bend the body under like a scorpion, and 
put the sting gently in, leaving the venom, and 
sometimes the sting itself. When camping near 
a nest of them, we generally thrust a firestick in 
the hole, which has the effect of keeping them at 


ea 
Drink the wine of life with gladness; 
God doth bid thee, man, “rejoice !” 
In to-day’s bright sunlight basking, 
Leave to-morrow’s cares alone; 
Spoil not present joys by asking 
“Who shall roll away the stone?” 


a 





For the Companion. 
sMARKHEAD’S EXPLOIT. 

By ©. A. Stephens. 
At Bismarck (Dakota), the mountain men often tell 
the story of Markhead’s exploit with the Blackfeet. 
It is the same Markhead who, five or six years 
later, was treacherously murdered by the Mexicans, 
near Taos. At the time of his death he was not more 
than twenty-seven years old, and he could hardly 
have been more than twenty-two when he had this 
Blackfoot adventure. 
The old pioneers of the upper Missouri speak of 
Markhead as a most remarkable boy, so muscular 


their ponies. They had reined up, and stood among 
some little sand-hillocks, looking across, directly 
towards where his camp was, in the cottonwoods. 
It then flashed to his mind that it was his horse which 
had neighed. That was why the Indians had pulled 
up so suddenly and were staring across the creek. 

Markhead saw that, even could he himself escape 
them, the Indians would inevitably discover his 


With that, the squaw protested, with every gesture 
she could devise, that she would never try to get 
away; she would be like a little dog, and run at his 
heels; she would be like the pony’s tail, always at his 
back, and inseparable from him. 

Finding that her life was in no immediate danger, 
the squaw rapidly recovered from her fright, and in 
answer to signs, gave her captor to understand that 





camp and capture his horse and provisions, togeth 
with all the peltries he had trapped. That was bad. 
But what was worse, there was a heavy dew that 
morning, and his own trail through the grass along 
the bank of the creek must, he knew, be as plain 
as a pike-staff. 

He knew that the Indians would not fail to dis- 
cover his trail, and that they would follow him like 
bloodhounds to his death. It is not strange that our 
hunter thought no more of the bear, and that his 
merriment was cut short by this by-no-means laugh- 
able aspect of affairs. 

But Markhead was a quick-witted fellow, not 
easily alarmed, and while he lay there watching the 
Blackfeet as they stealthily approached the place 
where his horse was picketed, he hit on a ruse for 
outwitting them at their own tactics. 

Feeling sure that in a few minutes they would be 
on his track, he slid down from his perch on the 
bluff and ran back to the creek, to the point where 
he had left it in pursuit of the bear. 

Here he resumed his way up the creek, taking care 
to leave a plainly-marked trail through the wet grass, 
with here and there a footprint in the mud or sand, 
just as if he were leisurely proceeding along the 
bank, looking to his traps. 

But he ran on fast, and never slackened his pace 
till he had covered a distance of at least ten miles 

from the place where he had seen the Blackfeet cross 
the creek. His surmise was that the savages, on dis- 
covering his trail, would pursue him, but would ex- 
pect to come upon him at every trap, and hence 
would follow on stealthily, and at no great speed. 

Having thus planned out a ten-mile chase for 





and of such powers of endurance, that he would run 
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fifteen or twenty miles 
without apparent fa- 
tigue. Indians he held 
in trifling regard, and delighted in 
a skirmish with them; thongh he s 
bore the scars of not less than a 
dozen of their bullets and arrows. Pm 
At the time alluded to,he had “i ™ 


beaver, up one of the head creeks of the Yellow- 
stone; a locality not much resorted to by other trap- 
pers, on account of the deadly hostility of the Black- 
feet, who were very jealous of the white hunters, 
and killed every hunter they could surprise. 

As was his custom, he had his horse with him, for 
carrying traps and provisions, and at this time had 
made his camp in a clump of cottonwoods, on the 
bank of the creek, near the foot of a range of bluffs 

which fronted the stream on the east side. 

That morning—it was in the month of October—he | 
had set off early to look to his beaver traps, of which 
he had a line both up and down the creek. He had 

proceeded but a short distance, when he found one 

of his steel traps missing from under the bank 

where he had set it. 

There were bear tracks in the mud about the bank; 

very large ones, leading back into the cedar bushes, 

towards the bluff. 

The trail was fresh, and Markhead followed it 

cautiously, through the cedar. 

Coming at length to the foot of the bluff, he found 

that the animal had turned aside, and gone further 

up the bottom. But just at that moment, he thought 

he heard it thrashing about in the cedar a little way 

ahead. 

So he carefully mounted the side of the bluff, 
twenty or thirty feet, hoping to catch sight of the 
animal over the tops of the bushes. From this point 
he saw a large grizzly, sitting on a broad flat rock, 
not more than forty or fifty yards distant. 

Watching the creature a moment, he found that it 
limped painfully, and that it walked a short distance 
on three legs. Finally, it turned about and limped 
back to the stone again; and Markhead now per- 
ceived that the grizzly had his beaver trap hard and 
fast on one of his fore-paws. 

The bear was much annoyed by the trap. It sat 
down on the stone again, and from where he lay, 
Markhead could see him examining it attentively, 
holding it close up to his nose and gravely turning 
his paw over and over. Then it would tip its head 
to one side and look at the trap from out the corners 
of its eyes, in a most comical manner, as if at an en- 
tire loss to make out what the novel and painful ap- 
pendage could be that had got such fast hold of his 
toes. 


Anon, the puzzled animal would try to step on its 
foot; but instantly took it up from the stone again, 
with a low whimper, and would then commence 
licking the trap, as if wishing to appease Ms anger 
and coax it into letting go its grip. 

This pantomime so interested the trapper that he 
could scarcely take aim with his rifle. But not wish- 
ing to lose his good steel trap, he was on the point of 
shooting the bear, when he was startled from it by 









the five ges had gone on his trail up the creek, 
just as he had surmised they would, and had been so 
confident that they would find him, that they had 
left only this squaw to sit by the ponies. 

Markhead thought over the distance, and conclud- 
ing he had a full two-hours’ start of them, resolved 
to take it easy. He made the squaw unpack some 
cold venison which they had in one of their sacks; 
and the two strange companions lunched very con- 
vivially together, for the long run Markhead had 
taken had given him a good appetite. 

Assisted by the squaw, he next packed up all the 
Indians’ peltries, and lashed them on the backs of 
the ponies, making up a sort of pony train, at the 
head of which he placed the squaw. Then collecting 
his own property, he mounted his horse and set off, 
driving the whole train in front of him,—master of 
the situation,—leaving, in fact, nothing of any value 
behind, - 

Once out on the plains, clear of the crags and tim- 
ber, Markhead drove his singular cavalcade on at a 
great pace, and travelling all the rest of the day and 
all that night with but brief halts, reached a trading- 
post—Laramie Fort, probably—towards the end of 
the next day. 

The feelings of the outwitted Blackfeet on their 
return to the place where they had left their ponies, 
after their unsuccessful chase after Markhead, may 
perhaps better be left to the fancy of the reader. 

The young trapper realized about six hundred dol- 
lars from the sale of the captured ponies, peltries, 
buffalo robes, and other property. 

The squaw was some time afterwards reclaimed at 
the fort by a Blackfoot chief, whose wife she had 
been when captured. On Markhead being pointed 
out to him at the post, he said, “He big warrior. He 
play beaver on Indian.” 
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For the Companion. 


| MORN AND EVE. 


I see her at my cottage door, 
A little child, with sweet blue eyes 
Where linger yet, like morning’s mist, 
The look she brought from paradise. 


And by her side an old man sits, 

Anu dreams of days long since gone by, 
While overhead a robin sings, 

And sunset glories light the sky. 


i Along the paths her feet have trod, - 
\ : _Hope’s fairest, brightest blossoms spring, 
She hears no mournful under tone, 
But sweet and clear life’s joy bells ring. 


She laughs to hear the joyous song 
The sweet voiced robin gaily trills, 
But he, with faded, wistful eyes, 
! Watches the sunset o’er the hiils. 


And then, soft sighing, whispers low, 
H “My day, like this, draws near its close, 
And night comes slowly stealing on, 
The night which brings me sweet repose.” 
I. D. M. 
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For the Companion. 






them, Markhead ran back across the narrow meadow, 
and climbing the bluffs, made a detour for his camp 
again, keeping a mile or over from the creek, back 
among the sand-hills and cliffs. 

Being a fleet and practised runner, he was not more 
than an hour and a half making the trip back to the 
vicinity of his camp, among the cottonwoods, the 
tall tops of which he could see at a great distance. 
After taking breath a few minutes, and looking to 
his rifle, Markhead crept out among the boulders on 
the crag overlooking the camping-place; for he ex- 
pected the Indians would leave one of their number 
to watch the horses. That one he was prepared to 
deal with. 

From the crag, he soon saw the six ponies down 
among the timber. They were hitched up near his 
own horse. Nor was he wrong in his conjecture 





about the savages leaving one of their number with 


backs; and after looking a few moments, 
he espied an Indian sitting in the shade 
of a bush, on a heap of buffalo skins 
and peltries. 

Watching the Indian 
a little, Markhead crept 
down, noiseless as a fox, 
to a large cottonwood, 
rather nearer the hor- 
ses, and then, steadying 
his piece against the 
tree-trunk, was just 
about to shoot the un- 
wary sentinel, when the 
Indian turned partially, 
and to his great sur- 
prise, he saw that it was 
nota Blackfoot warrior, 
but a plump and very 
comely squaw. 

Markhead often ad- 
mitted that, for the in- 
stant, he was quite nonplussed. He did not know 
what to do, for he would not shoot the squaw. At 
length, he gave a shout, and rushed towards her. 

The squaw bounded from her seat, and seeing the 
trapper close upon her, “yelled like a pig,” as Mark- 
head said, and started to run away. But she had not 
got many yards before Markhead seized her by her 
long hair; at which the poor woman, thinking, no 
doubt, that her last hour had come, crouched on the 
ground, and begged piteously, in choicest Blackfoot, 
for the white to spare her. 





the neigh of a horse, 
Glancing out over the tops of the bushes, he saw, 
some four or five hundred yards down the oppesite 





their eyes, noses and mouths, 





bank of the creek, a party of six Indians, sitting on 


Markhead led her back to the ponies, and drawing 
his knife, intimated to her by most emphatic dumb 
show that her top-knot would assuredly come off if 
she mace the Jeast attempt to escape. 


the horses. The packs had been taken off the ponies’ | 





| INDIAN TRADE AND WHISKEY 


TRADE. 


About twenty miles from Fort Walsh, in Cypress 
Hills, there can be seen old ruins of a once flourish 
ing trading-post. It was built in 1864, occupied dur 
ing six years, and then abandoned. 

Whiskey was at that time the most profitable arti 
cle of commerce, and as there was no authority ta 
check the abuse of it, the consequence was that un- 
der its influence many crimes were committed either 
by Indians or white men. Indians would seek to ob- 
tain it at any cost. They would steal and even com- 
mit murder for the sake of a gallon or two. 

Many hundreds of gallons of whiskey were traded 
at the post above mentioned. The trader was doing 
a good 1 » but ing that he could do bet- 
ter, he invested all his money in cattle, horses, mules 
and oxen. In a short time the Indians stole his 





horses and stampeded his other cattle. The man was 
ruined. 

I met this man very often, and his relation of his 
experiences in Indian trade and in connection with 
the Indians was very interesting. He said that when 









Indians have been out hunting 
for some time, the women set 
to work and dress the skins. 
This is very hard work, and de- 

mands great strength; nevertheless the women do 
it. A man would be disgraced if he should be seen 
helping a woman in this drudgery. 

When the Indians lave a number of robes and 
other peltries prepared, they start for a trading-post. 
The ordinary subjects of conversation are then 
dropped, and every one computes, calculates and ar- 
ranges his little bargains beforehand. The invaria- 
| ble result is that every Indian, however small his 
stock. thinks that he can have in exchange all the 
goods and whiskey he wants and even much more, 
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When the party comes near the spot they com- 
mence to sing, and send the chief to interview the 
trader. Sometimes they present him with a 
choice robe, a horse, or something else. But 
such presents are very dear gifts. The trader is 
forced to pay for them twenty times more than 
they are worth. 

The first thing a trader has to do, whether he 
receives presents or not, is to give a feast to the 
Indians, and in the old times 
he gave them liquor. 

The trade commences on 
the following day. The Ind- 
ians, in the mean- 
time, go to the 
stores, examine 
everything, ask 
about prices, etc., 
enumerate and 
praise the furs 
they have brought 
in, and bother the 
trader with their 
questions and de- 
mands for gratui- 
ties. 

A trick that is 
thought very 
smart consists in 
selling the same 
robe two or three 
times. The Ind- 
ians are experts in 
this. If they can- 
not steal what they 
have already sold, 


they go to the back of the store while the a 


trader and his men are occupied elsewhere, 

and dig away the mud off from between the logs. 
Then with a ramrod and a worm, they seize any- 
thing they can reach and pull it out, and go around 
to exchange it for some trinket. 

If the object thus seized by the ramrod is too 
large—a buffalo rove, for instance—to pass easily 
through the hole made, they tie a lariat to it and 
then fasten the other end to a mounted horse’s 
tail, or to the horn of a saddle, and pull it out. 

Bad luck to those who are caught in the act, 
though. A good charge of buckshot and some- 
times a bullet would come through the wall and 
put an end to that industry. 

Another trick to get whiskey cheap was this: 
An Indian would take two bottles exactly alike, 
and fill one with water and hide it under his 
blanket. Then he would go to the store and ask 
for whiskey, at the same time handing to the 
clerk his empty bottle to be filled. When this 
was done the Indian would take the bottle and 
place it under his blanket and say that he would 
pay some other time. 

That would not be satisfactory, of course, and 
the clerk would insist upon the Indian’s return- 
ing the bottle. The savage would then hand 
back the bottle of water, which the unsuspecting 
trader would pour back into the barrel, the In- 
dian walking away in the meantime grumbling, 
and upbraiding the white man for his stingi- 
ness. 

Speaking of tricks in the sale of whiskey at 
the frontier forts, here is one that was practised 
by liquor smugglers near one of the police posts 
last summer. An American, from Montana, 
came to this country in the month of June, and 
brought in a quantity of alcohol. That could be 
done easily at night, for the frontier is large, and 
the approaches of the fort well-covered with 
wood in some places, and cut by deep coulées in 
others. 

When the stuff was safely hidden in the woods, 
the man looked for a safe way of selling it. 
This was not an easy matter, for the detectives 
were constantly on the look-out. At last he got 
into partnership with another man, who had a 
few cows, and who sold milk and butter. He 
got a lot of empty fruit-cans, cleaned them well, 
put a wire handle to them and filled them with 
liquor. The price of milk changed immediately. 

One in the secret could go to the ranch and 
buy a kettle of milk, in which there was half a 
pint of strong whiskey, pay one dollar and a 
half, and leave. The police noticed that there 
was whiskey about the place, but then there were 
people who had legal permits to bring it in, and 
it was difficult to trace it to smugglers. 

This practice went on for ten or twelve days, 
when the two partners quarrelled, and some- 
thing was said that put the police on his guard. 

At last, information was given by an old squaw, 
that the two white men had profaned the 
grave of her son that was on a butte near their 
house. That grave was well-known, and it was 
like all other Indian graves in the country; that 
is, the corpse had been put on a platform which 
rested on fonr posts seven or eight feet high. 

The woman said the men had been digging in 
the centre of the four posts, and they used to go 
there every night. She wanted the police to pro- 
tect the grave of her departed son. 

The police found a barrel of whiskey under the 
Indian grave. There was a fine leaden pipe 
affixed to it and hidden in the ground. The 
other end of the pipe came out in a hole near the 
house, and there the liquor could be drawn when 
wanted. 

One of the smugglers was fined fonr hundred 
dollars for importing intoxicating liquor illegally 
and selling it, the other, two hundred dollars for 


selling the contraband article. From that time 
the price of milk was reduced to its former price. 

It is especially about Christmas time that the 
boldest attempts are made at selling whiskey, 
and there are always at that time several arrests 
made; some fellows are fined, others imprisoned, 
but they seem ready to commence again at the 
first opportunity. 

















It is by no means pleasing to reflect that this 
insatiable desire for ar- 
dent spirits is one of the 
results of the red man’s 
contact with civilization; 
that in their nat- 
ural and unsophis- 
ticated state, they 
have a horror of 
‘“*fire-water.”” We 
have, unfortunate- 
ly, taught them to 
be drunkards, and 
then all the rest 
follows in due 
course. 

One of the 
wealthiest of 
American families 
laid the founda- 
tion of their opu- 
lence in robbing 
drunken Indians 
of their most val- 
uable furs; and 
most of the time, 
since it was discov- 
ered that the read- 
iest and most 
profitable method of mak- 
ing a bargain with a red 


a : man is first to intoxicate 
=< him, whiskey has played a 
<7 conspicuous part in all 


ee transactions between 

“Christians” and Aborigi- 

nes. The “poor Indian” may well say with Shy- 

lock: “The villany you teach me, I will execute, 

and it shall go hard but I will better the instruc- 

tion.”” In the use of rum and gunpowder, which 

civilization has taught the Indian, white men have 

known to their sorrow, if not to their shame, for 

many generations, that the savage “betters the 
instruction.” 

——_++or—_——_ 
THE “NAVAL DEMONSTRATION.” 


By the treaty of Berlin, the Sultan of Turkey 
was required to give up a small portion of his ter- 
ritory, that lies on the borders of the little moun- 
tain principality of Montenegro to the ruler of 
that country. But months, then years, elapsed, 
and the Sultan failed in this requirement of the 
treaty. The Albanian Turks, who occupied the 
territory, resisted their transfer to Montenegro, 
armed themselves, and prepared to contest the 
matter to the end. 

When Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister 
of England, however, he resolved that the Sul- 
tan’s delay should end, and that he should be 
compelled to carry out the obligations which re- 
quired him to make the cession to Montenegro. 
He persuaded the other great powers to -join him 
in this purpose, and their envoys all pressed the 
Sultan to yield to their united demands. 

Then the Sultan said that he would give up, 
not the territory that had been named, but the 
seaport town of Dulcigno, to the Prince of Mon- 
tenegro. This proposition was accepted by that 
Prince, and by the great powers. 

But the Albanians resisted also the giving up 
of Dulcigno, and the Sultan declared that he 
could not compel them to lay down their arms. 
Then the powers, under the lead of England, re- 
solved to make what they called a “naval demon- 
stration” in Turkish waters. Accordingly, fleets 
under the flags of the various nations—England, 
Russia, France, Austria, Italy and Germany— 
gathered in the Mediterranean, and sailed to the 
Adriatic. ° 

These combined squadrons were under the 
command of the English admiral Seymour. 
They anchored in a bay called Gravosa, very 
near Dulcigno; and Admiral Seymour then called 
upon the Prince of Montenegro to take possession 
of the town with his troops. But this, the Prince 
declared, he was unable to do. He said that he 
would soon be overpowered by the Turkish and 
Albanian soldiers; and he asked that the fleets 
should assist him by themselves opening fire upon 
the town. 

This, however, the French ships refused to do; 
and as the powers desired, above all things, to re- 
main united, it was decided that the only part 
the fleet could take was to ride at anchorage and 
look on while the Montenegrins attacked the town, 
and took it if they could. 

The Sultan now said*that if the fleets would go 
away, and not seem to be threatening him, Dul- 
cigno should be given up. But the powers knew 
too well what the promises of the Sultan were 
good for. They were not worth the paper on 
which they were written. So the fleets remained, 
and the Prince of Montenegro prepared to try to 
capture the town; while the fiery Albanians still 
remained fortified and defiant within its walls. 

At last, however, the Sultan yielded, and agreed 
to give np the town; and thus the ‘“‘naval demon- 
stration,” withont firing a gun, or performing a 
hostile action, succeeded in its purpose, 





Other serious matters, however, connected 
with the Eastern Question, remain to be settled. 
Turkey must still be forced to grant some territory 
to the Greeks; and we may be sure that Mr. 
Gladstone, who is an ardent champion of Greece, 
will be very much in earnest when the Greek 
frontier comes to be decided. 

Soon or late, the Sultan must make up his mind 
to satisfy these Greek demands; but it may be 
that another and more violent “‘naval demonstra- 
tion’ will be brought to bear upon him, before 
he will yield to what must be to him a very bit- 
ter necessity. 
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For the Companion. 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


What shines on the rose tree’s bough? 
A drop that sparkles and gleams. 

How small it is—how it trembles now; 
Yeta sun in that little drop beams, 


What shines on life’s waving tree? 
A soul that trembles and gleams. 
How small she feels, how weak is she, 
Yet a God in her little world beams. 
Lypia M. MILLARD. 


—— 
HARRISON AND WEBSTER. 


As an idea, civil service reform is not new. 
But that Administration will be an original one, 
which puts the idea into practice and runs the 
Government, as a merchant his counting-room, 
on business principles. At the beginning of his 
brief administration, President Harrison at- 
tempted to reform the civil service. A circular, 
written by Daniel Webster, the Secretary of 
State, told the heads of departments that the 
Government patronage must not be used to 
abridge the freedom of elections, or to interfere 
with the opinions of the agents of the Govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately for the country, the horde of 
hungry politicians would not permit the Presi- 
dent to carry out his views. Congress and the 
politicians united to compel the President to 
make removals, that places might be found for 
those who had sung “‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” 
and drank gallons of hard cider. 

The cabinet had no sympathy with the Presi- 
dent’s ideas of reform. Each member had friends 
whom he wished to provide for at the public ex- 
pense. The President insisted that the right to 
make appointments and removals belonged to 
himself. The cabinet, on the contrary, affirmed 
that his duty was that of a clerk, to register such 
appointments as they should nominate. 

The leaders of the Whigs sided with the Cabi- 
net, because they also wished to dictate the ap- 
pointments. John Tyler, the Vice-President, be- 
came the champion of hundreds of impecunious 
persons, clamorous for places. Henry Clay was 
so dictatorial in his language, that the President 
wrote him a formal note, requesting that any 
suggestions he had to make as to appointments 
might be made in writing. 

Even Daniel Webster ignored the circular let- 
ter he had written, and undertook to force the 
President to appoint such persons as he as Secre- 
tary should designate. Mr. Poore tells, in the 
Atlantic, an anecdote which illustrates both Mr. 
Webster’s method and the hollowness of his pro- 
fessions of reform. 

Mr. Webster had asked the President to ap- 
point a political follower, Gen. James Wilson, of 
New Hampshire, Governor of the Territory of 
Iowa. The President said he would do so with 
pleasure, had he not promised the place to Col. 
Chambers, of Kentucky, his former aide-de-camp, 
who had been acting as his private secretary. 
‘The next day, while Col. Chambers was visiting 
the Department of State, he was asked by Mr. 
Webster if the President had promised to ap- 
point him Governor of Iowa, 

“Tk 

**Well, sir,” said Webster, with sternness, ‘‘you 
must not take that position, for I have promised 
it to my friend, Gen. Wilson.” 

“Mr. Webster,’’ replied Chambers, not in the 
least intimidated by the angry tones, “I shall ac- 
cept the place, and I tell you, sir, that you can- 
not dragoon me!”’ 

Not long after, Mr. Webster received a peremp- 
tory order from the President commanding him 
to commission John Chambers as Governor of 
the Territory of Iowa. The order was obeyed. 

CICERO OR KIKERO. 

The question is settled. Boys need not say Kikero 
any more. They may henceforth say Cicero and 
Tacitus, just as their fathers and grandfathers said 
them; and not only Cicero and Tacitus, but all other 
Latin names and words in the old-fashioned English 
manner. 

Until recently, each nation pronounced Latin very 
nearly as it pronounced its own language, and con- 
sequently, a German scholar could not understand 
an Oxford or Harvard professor when he spoke the 
language with which both of them were more fa- 
miliar, perhaps, than with their mother tongue. 
“Canes modere possunt,” says Cicero. Let the pro- 
fessor of Latin in Harvard University pronounce 
those three very familiar words in the English man- 
ner, in the hearing of a French, a Spanish, a Ger- 
man, or an Italian scholar, and neither of them would 
be likely to catch their meaning. 

Now, it is pretty well known how a Roman boy 
would have pronounced those words when he was 
learning to read in the year One. The ancient Ro- 
mans no doubt pronounced Latin very much as the 
modern Romans pronounce Italian. By collect'ng 
all the little indications contained in Roman plays 
and other productions, this has been almost demon- 
strated, 





Hence, an attempt was made some years ago to 
induce the colleges and schools throughout Christen- 
dom to pronounce Latin—with some modifications— 
in the Italian.manner. At the same time, it was 
r led to pr Greek very nearly as 
the Greeks now pronounce their language. Modern 
Greek is to ancient Greek, about what Italian is to 
Latin. 

This attempt, it appears, has not been successful. 
Prof. M. M. Fisher, of the University of Missouri, 
wrote some time ago to the principals of the most 
important schools in Great Britain, asking how it 
had fared with the experiment. All of them an- 
swered, Failure. 

The master of the Merchant-Tailors’ School, Lon- 
don, said: “I found there was no general acceptance 
of the reformed method, and especially as it seemed 
to meet with very little support at the universities, I 
went back to the old-fashioned English pronuncia- 
tion.” 

The master of Westminster School said: “We found 
the waste of time involved in correcting mispronun- 
ciation to Be fatal. It is hard enough to teach the 
various subjects required, within the hours that are 
available, and if the Latin hours are to be spent in 
mere vocal exercises, the language can never be 
learned in the time, nor the author studied.” 

The master of Eton wrote: “‘Thongh for a time it 
found some favor,I think it is on the decline in 
England. ...I1 believe, that, on the whole, the 
more thoughtful and liberal-minded men at Oxford, 
to speak of my own university which I know best, are 
not favorable to the abandonment of our present sys- 
tem.” 

Prof. Palmer, also, who was one of the original 
promoters of the reform, admits that the old-fash- 
ioned system of pronouncing Latin “still reigns un- 
questioned at the university,” as well as in the pre- 
paratory schools. He id 
failure. 

Its failure in England necessitates its failure here, 
since the leading object of the proposed change was 
to have a uniformity of pronunciation. Therefore, 
if an American scholar has occasion to say to a Span- 
ish scholar, that he entertains for him the highest 
consideration, he will have to employ some other 
medium of communication than the language of 
Cicero, 
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OPIUM DRUNKARDS. 

The public were shocked, not long since, by the 
account of the death of a lady, the daughter of one 
of the most eminent professional men in the coun- 
try, from an overdose of morphine. The wretched 
story was published all over the country. There is 
no impropriety, therefore, in our pointing the young 
girls who are our readers to its meaning. 

This woman was young and beautiful. She had 
high culture, and was by nature gentle, loving and 
lovable. A few years ago, she began to take opium 
for some disease, and soon became its victim. All 
her struggles against it were vain. At an age when 
she should have been in the full vigor of her wom- 
anhood, a happy and retired wife and mother, she 
died alone, and her downfall and disgrace were bla- 
zoned in every city of the Union. 

Opium drunkenness is said to be on the increase in 
this country, and it prevails largely cmong women. 
Very few matrons or young girls, when suffering 
from weakness or nervous disorders, would resort to 
brandy or whiskey. But a dose of laudanum, or 
some other anodyne, they regard as harmless. 

Physicians, too, heedlessly prescribe something 
which they vaguely call “drops” to an overworked 
mother, or young girl exhausted by incessant danc- 
ing and flirting, when the proper remedies would be 
a few weeks’ rest from labor and care, and a more 
wholesome, rational life. 

American women are, as a rule, energetic. The 
busy housekeeper and the eager belle, find resort to a 
seemingly innocent little black bottle, when they are 
“run down,” much easier than the giving up of work, 
or the sacrifice of balls and germans. Before they 
are conscious of their danger, they are victims to the 
most hopeless and terrible of appetites,—they are 
opium drunkards. 

It is probable that no one who has ever become ad- 
dicted to this habit has been able to conquer it. De 
Quincey wrote a book that for dramatic horror and 
pathos, has not its like in literature, to prove that it 
was possible to rise “out of the deep;’’ but he sank 
again, helpless and hopeless. 

The best monograph on the opium habit written in 
America, was the work of a brilliant man of letters 
who believed himself cured, yet died its victim. 
Most of our readers can recall at least one opium 
drunkard witom they have known. The livid, corpse- 
like skin, the glassy eye, the vague air of terror, are 
unmistakable. They are signs that the nightmare, 
life-in-death, has seized its prey, and is dragging it 
surely down to the grave. 

———_—_—__+@r____——__ 
ROBIN DINNERS. 

Three years ago, the editor of a London journal 
wrote a Christmas carol, the purpose of which was to 
remind well-to-do, happy young people how many 
children were shut out, like the robins, from all the 
cheer and brightness of the day. 

Following the publication of the song, came the 
proposal that the fortunate young people should 
give their pennies to supply a dinner and evening’s 
amusement to their poor little brothers and sisters. 

These “robin dinners’ were not intended to bea 
permanent relief to the starving; they were “invita- 
tion feasts.’ The little paupers were for once in 
their lives to know the supreme delight of being 
guests at a party, and to have for one evening in the 
year a thoroughly merry, jolly time. The idea 
proved to be a popular one. The children, whose 
previous enjoyment at Christmas was limited to their 
own gifts and amusements, sang the carol, and went 
eagerly about finding poor little hungry “robins,” 
and making their hearts glad by bidding them to the 
feast. Kind fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, 
we may be sure, lent their aid. 

At the first dinner, on Christmas, 1877, between 
three and four hundred children were entertained 
ard made happy, who otherwise would have gone 
dinnerleas on that gracious holiday. 

} The next year the number inerensed to three thon- 
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Rin if and on last Christmas, over ten thousand little 
ones, in London alone, sat down to the “robin din- 
ners.”” It is proposed that the plan shall be adopted 
in all the larger towns throughout England next 
Christmas. The author of the carol still directs the 
whole matter. He prefers to remain nameless. 
Surely a man of so gentle, kindly a nature must be 
made happy by seeing how far his little candle has 
thrown its beams. Perhaps some of our American 
readers may find a suggestion in this article, and be 
led to plan robin dinners for next Christmas, 


—_+o—____——_ 


AFRAID OF BEING CHEATED. 

The uneducated mind does not see through those 
forms by which business is transacted. There is a 
well-known story of two honest Dutch neighbors. 
One of them, Hans, borrowed twenty dollars from the 
other, Jacob. 

“Mustn’t I give you a writing for dis, Jacob?” said 
honest Hans, as he pocketed the money. 

“Yah, dat is what they do, I dinks.” 

Hans scrawled something which meant that he 
had borrowed twenty dollars from Jacob, and would 
repay him as soon as he could. He handed it to 
Jacob. 

“No, [don’t keep this,” answered Jacob, scratch- 
ing his head, as if in doubt. “You must keep 80 
dat you'll know you owe me de money.” 

A similar perplexity as to a written promise to pay, 
once sent an honest but ignorant hosier out of a 
court room, in hot haste, lest he should be cheated. 
In the early days of Indiana, the lawyer used to fol- 
low the courts in the different counties. “Riding 
the circuit,” it was called, and it demanded horses 
that could struggle through mud-roads and swim 
over deep, rapid streams, 

During a court session, a lawyer bargained for a 
pony for twenty-five dollars, on a credit of six 
months. The next day the owner brought the pony, 
but required security for the payment of the price. 
The lawyer drew a note at the top of a sheet of fools- 
cap, and signed it. His brother lawyers, some twenty 
in number, signed it, and then the court—three 
judges—wrote down their names. 

The lawyer presented the thoroughly signed note 
to the man and was surprised to hear him say: “Do 
you think I am a fool, to let you get the court and 
all the lawyers on your side? I see you mean to 
cheat me out of my pony.” 

Up jumped the alarmed man, ran out of court, 
mounted the pony and galloped for home as fast as 
the horse could carry him. 

a a. oe —_—_—_——— 
A GHOST EXPOSED. 

If ghost-seers had only courage to investigate and 
skill to disentangle, many of the most famous stories 
that have come down to us would have a natural ex- 
planation. An interesting instance of this sort oc- 
curred in connection with Mrs. Judson’s burial at 
St. Helena. 

The captain and all the crew had become warmly 
attached to Dr. and Mrs. Judson during the voyage, 
and felt a sincere sorrow at her death. Soon after 
her departure, the mates and sailors were startled by 
seeing her ghost at the top of the vessel. The first 
mate called the captain, and he (John Codman) tells 
the story. 

“We can all see it,’’ said the mate, Mr. Bronson, “in 
the foretop.” 

“Pshaw!”’ said Capt. Codman. 

“Captain, do come on deck, do, and you will see it 
for yourself!” 

“There it was, sure enough, a perfect figure of a 
woman in a white dress, with outstretched arms and 
a ghastly face. No little astonishment was combined 
with my incredulity. But in 2 moment I saw the 
cause of the deception.” 

No one of the men dared go into the foretop to 
speak to her, but the captain showed them that the 
top studding-sail had got adrift, and spreading across 
to the foremast head, had assumed the weird and un- 
earthly appearance of a ghost. But for the captain’s 
sagacity, the whole crew would have taken oath that 
they had seen Mrs. Judson’s ghost. 

i 
AN ELECTIONEERING TRICK. 

No “Heathen Chinee” ever excelled unprincipled 
politicians in “tricks that are vain, and ways that are 
dark.” Asin a horse-trade, they consider success a 
duty, and all means lawful which insure victory. One 
of the most remarkable of electioneering tricks was 
practiced years ago in Indiana. 

A young lawyer was a candidate for the State Leg- 
islature. One week before the election his defeat 
seemedsure. All sorts of reports had been circulated 
against him. So damaging had been their effect that 
even his friends thought his case hopeless. 

The district contained a majority of voters who 
were strong “temperance men.” Grog-shops and 
grocers who sold liquor were odious. The lawyer was 
not a “teetotaller,” but he was a politician, and a 
strong man, physically. One morning, just before the 
election, he stepped intoa liquor-selling grocery, upset 
the counter, smashed the bottles, took the faucet out 
of the whiskey-cask, and threw the grocer out of the 
door. 

The news spread like a prairie fire. All the dam- 
aging reports were lost sight of, and the tricky candi- 
date was elected bya large majority. Not one of the 
voters knew that he had paid the grocer liberally for 
the damage to his stock in trade, and that the man 
understood it was an electioneering trick. 

Sr 
A PET FLYING SQUIRREL. 

We believe in the educational influence of ‘pets.’ 
They are not only amusing, but they tend to make 
the young gentle and considerate. Besides, they 
stimulate them to observe. For instance, a young 
subscriber, living in Brooklyn, N. Y., writes the Com- 
peanion about a pet flying squirrel, which is as intelli- 
gent as it is tame. 

The squirrel is kept in a tin cage with bars in front 
and a door on one side, which is fastened by a bent 
wire. When the door is closed it cannot be opened 
unless the wire is turned from the right to the left. 
By some imental process, which includes observation 
and reflection, the squirre} a3 Jearned how to open 
the door, 








During the daytime it sleeps; but in the evening it 
wishes to go out of the cage, that it may play about 
the room. It puts its little paws through the bars, 
pushes up the wire and opens the door. After scam- 
pering around the room several times, it becomes 
tired, and, seeking its owner’s pocket, goes to sleep. 

“TI bought the squirrel for one dollar,” writes our 
young subscriber, “but I wouldn’t sell him for five.” 
That boy is being educated by his “pet.” 

———+or—___——_- 


TOBACCO HARMFUL. 

Some religious sects are making the use of tobacco 
a bar to entrance into the ministry. No candidate 
can receive ordination from them who is a slave to 
the weed. The French wilitary schools are adopting 
a similar rule of admission, and some of the univer- 
sities as well. It has been found by careful obser- 
vation, that those students who use tobacco freely, 
seldom stand in the front rank of scholars. 

A distinguished teacher in a professional school 
near Boston says that after two weeks’ int 
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with his students in the lecture-room, he can mark 
those who indulge in smoking or chewing. They 
show a decided inferiority in insight and mental 
force. 

Physicians are beginning to be alarmed at the mis- 
chief done to the physical system by excessive smok- 
ing. It occasions paralysis, which ends fatally. 

When a habit so useless and expensive is also dan- 
gerous to health, young men ought not to form it. 
It stunts growth, weakens the appetites, disturbs the 
nerves, and unfits for a long intellectual strain. It 
is great folly for boys thus to inflict permanent injury 
on themselves. The use of tobacco is not a sign of 
manliness. 

a +~ o> 
A PERTINACIOUS GENERAL, 

Gen. Scott was noted for the pertinacity with 
which he clung to his opinions. No matter what the 
topic, if the general expressed an opinion about it, 
that opinion became as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. A writer tells in the Philadelphia Times 
an anecdote of Gen. Scott during the Mexican War, 
which illustrates this pertinacity: 


The general was very emphatic in his denunciation 
of the practice of eating warm bread. 
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(and no doubt with much correctness) that bread 
should be eaten stale and cold. The army on the 
march had, of course, to eat hard bread or biscuit, 
there being no portable ovens in those days. 

““Well,’’ said the ca tain, who one day visited Gen. 
Scott in’his tent, rubbing his hands in anticipation, 
“we'll soon be in Puebla, general, I suppose?’ 

“Well, sir, and what then?” 

“Why, we'll get up the ovens and have some hot 
bread.” 

‘“*Hot bread, sir! hot bread!’’ shouted the general, 

rising from his camp-stool and straightening his tow- 
ering form, while he extended his arm with a majes- 
tic air. “No,sir! Sooner than permit you to com- 
mit such an impradent act, I will stand over the 
ovens with my drawn sword!” 

The remark was so unexpected, and the speech and 
attitude of the general so tragic, that the captain, in 
relating it, said that, for a moment, he thought the 
"jee was rehearsing some lines from a theatrical 
ac 


SOMETHING INSIDE A PIG. 

Said Edward Everett once, “The common people 
will always understand a speaker who understands 
himself and uses simple language.”” Rutsome speak 
ers seem to possess the incurable faculty of always 
shooting over the conimon people’s heads. The story 
is told of a city minister, who, after preaching for a 
friend in the country, was told by the latter: 


“You have given us a very good sermon, with one 
exception, and that is, you used some words our peo- 
ple don’t understand.” 

The former thought the latter was certainly mis- 
taken, and asked what single words he had used that 
all could not easily understand. 

“Why,” replied the other, “you said ‘felicity’ in- 
stead of be ged Now, all our people know what 
‘happiness’ is, but a great — of them, I am sure, 
do not know the meaning of ‘felicity.’” As the 
preacher doubted this, the country minister said, 
“There comes one of our plain, sensible farmers; we 
will ask him.’ 

And as the farmer came up he said, “We were just 
speaking about a word—the word ‘felicity;’ can you 
tell us what is its meaning?” 

“Why, yes,” said the farmer; “certainly I know 
what ‘felicity’ is; it is something inside a pig, though 
I don’t know exactly what!”’—National | Baptist. 





A HOMELY WOMAN’S CHARM. 

Girls who think that it is necessary to be beautiful 
in order to be attractive, should get bravely over that 
notion. A young woman’s plainness—which, by the 
way, saves her from a great many annoyances and 
dangers—need detract nothing from her loveliness 
if only her disposition is amiable, her mind cultured, 
and her heart kind and pure: 


The story is told of a famous lady who once reigned 
in Paris society, that she was so very homely that her 
mother said one day, “My poor child, you are too 
ugly for any one to ever fall in love with you.’ 

From this time, Madame de Circourt began to be 
very kind to the pauper children of the village, the 
servants of the household, even the birds that hopped 
about the garden walks. ‘She was always distressed 
if she happened to be unable to render a service. 

This good-will towards everybody made her the 
idol of the city. Though her complexion was sallow, 
her gray eyes small and sunken, yet she held in devo- 
tion to her the greatest men of her time. Her unsel- 
fish interest in others made her, it is said, perfectly 
irresistible. Her life furnishes a valuable lesson. 


4 
+> 


A SEAMSTRESS. 

A phase of New England life, not so uncommon as 
a stranger might suppose, is exhibited in the follow- 
ing: ‘Sarah Starr, an aunt of Starr King, who was 
loved by him as a sister, and was identified with his 
home in the earlier part of his career, died recently 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. Her means were limited. 
and she supported herself awhile with her needle. 

While she stitched, she found time for reading and 
study. The best of literature was at her command. 
This gave her a desire to know the languages in which 
so much of the literature she loved was written, so, 
by herself, she began the study of German, French 
and Italian, and became a thorough linguist. 

Thus she was enabled to give up her needle, and 
employ herself in teaching. Her scholars were mostly 
advanced pupils wishing for instruction in some par- 
ticular branch of the modern languages. 
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For the Companion. 


‘DID NOT DROWN. 


Mother, Anabel and I 
Went down to the shore where the waves ran high, 
While soft rose-tints flushed the pearly sky. 


Sd il Lind Sia 
with a wild, 1 ecs' x ° 
That thralled and raptured, yeu saddened me. 


For a ship came driving on the shore, 
Where the cruel white breakers lash and roar, 
Tumbling like mad wolves o’er and o’er. 


And men and women shouting ont axing! 
And a torn red flag from the masth Lay 
*Mid shrieks of the drowning and the dying! 


And the far sky, lurid, and gray, and brown, 
And the rocking, trembling ship going down 
In sight of the people of Glo’ster town! 


Ah me! I had longed to visit the sea,— 
Rut now, no more of that wild waste for me, 
Or its glittering falseness fair and free, 


Mother, Anabel and I, . 
Where seaweed and red-lipped scallops lie, 
Stood while a wave came rushing by; 


And in its chill green arms it bore 
A strange, sweet burden to the shore,— 
A little babe,—no robe it wore, 


But braided, pearl-dripping filament, 
Of wild, wet weeds from old ocean’s tent, 
And sea-grass of salt caves redolent, 


We had lost our baby, sweet Rosalie, 
And my mother claimed this waif of the sea, 
And bore it homeward tenderly, 


And placed it in Rosa’s pretty bed, 
While many and many a prayer she said 
Till the dear Lord gave us back the dead. 


The blue eyes opened, all wonder-wide, 
Asif they marvelled what sunset tide a 
Had swept her away from the old ship’s side. 


And a part of heaven she seems to be, 
This beautiful waif that the restless sea 
Carried half-way there,—then brought back to me, 


And now, with mother and Anabel, 
This strange, true story I sometimes tell, 
Of sea and tempest, and what befell— 


That day, when the trembling ship went down 

In sight of the people of Glo’ster town— 

The one wee baby that did not drown. 
M. A. DENISON. 





iO 
For the Companion. 
CONSCIENCE AND SELF-SACRIFICE. 

The fitness of things, as the philosophers say, 
seems to have iated conscientic with 
self-sacrifice. So general is this association that 
one can scarcely be a follower of conscience, un- 
less there first be a willingness to sacrifice what- 
ever interferes with his conscience. An incident 
will illustrate this moral law. 

Miss Gibbs, the sister-in-law of the celebrated 
Dr. Channing, owned a farm at Newport, R. L., 
where she was accustomed to spend her sum- 
mers. One Saturday afternoon, during haying- 
time, the skies wore an ambiguous look. Fear- 
ing that it might rain, she hired several extra 
laborers to help the regular hands gather in the 
hay. 

As her custom was, she had provided for the 
workmen abundance of nice coffee, but no rum. 
Her habit was in contrast with the practice of the 
neighboring farmers, and the extra help “‘struck’’ 
for rum. 

The lady was anxious to save her hay-crop, 
which would be ruined should it rain, and as 
anxious to adhere to her temperance principles. 
She was in that state of mind expressed in the 
French phrase, qu’en dirai-je? (what shall.I say 
of it?) which we have corrupted into quandary. 

In her perplexity she sought the advice of Dr. 
Channing, who was residing on the farm. 

“T think I should hold out,”’ he said. 

“But they will be hired elsewhere,” 
Miss Gibbs, ‘‘and get their rum, at all 
And if it should rain before Monday, 
lose the whole crop.” 

“We can seldom carry out a principle without 
risking some private interest,” answered Dr. 
Channing. “It may be that the neighbors, see- 
ing that you risk this loss, will believe that not 
parsimony but a regard for the men prompts you 
to refuse them rum. This may lead them to 
think of their own duty., The men themselves 
may come to see that your refusal was dictated 
by principle, since you would suffer loss rather 
than violate it. But the hay is yours and not 
mine, and it is for you to decide the matter.” 

Miss Gibbs refused the rum, the new-comers 
went away, the rain came, and she lost more 
than half the hay-crop. But she didn’t repent 
her adherence to conscience—even at the price. 





replied 
events. 
I shall 
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CONVERSATIONAL TALENT. 
If our renders would try to acquire the talent 
to which Prof. Hart alludes in the following, they 
would bless both themselves and others: 


A talent for conversation has an extraordinary 
value for common, every-day uses of life. Let 
any one who has this gift enter in a social circle 
any where. 

How every one’s face brightens at his entrance! 
How soon he sets all the little wheels in motion, 
encouraging the timid, calling out unostenta- 
tiously the resources of the reserved and shy, 
subsidizing the facile, and making everybody 
glad and happy! 

To converse well is not to engross the conversa- 
tion. It is not todo all the talking. It is not 
necessary to talk with very great brilliancy. A 
man may talk with such yt eye power and 
splendor as to awe the rest of the company into 
silence, or excite their envy, and so produce a 
chill where his aim should be to produce warmth 
and sunshine. 








He should seek he art of making others feel 
quite at home with him, so that, no matter how 
great may be his attainments or reputation, or 
how small may be theirs, they find it insensibly 
just as natural and pleasant talking to him as 
heising him talk. 

The talent for conversation, indeed, more al- 
most than anything else in life, requires tact and 
discretion. it requires one to have more varied 
knowledge, and to have it at instant and absolute 
disposal, so that he can use just as much or just 
as little as the occasion demands. 

It requires the ability to pass instantly and with 
ease from the playful to the serious, from books 
to men, from the mere phrase of courtesy to the 
expressions of sentiment and passion. 


a 
CARLYLE AT HIS WIFE’S GRAVE. 


While wandering about the graveyard of Had- 
dington, Scotland, Mr. John Swinton came across 
a rustic gravedigger at work. He thus describes 
the conversation: ‘‘Here,’’ says the grim sexton, 
‘is the grave of such an one, and there is the 
tombstone of such another one, and yonder is the 
monument of that great man,’”’—about whom he 
tells us a tale of weal or woe as we pass hither and 
thither among the mounds. 


Inside the cathedral walls the grassy sod is dot- 
ted with tombstones, bearing names almost oblit- 
erated by time and tempest, and in an alcove of 
the wall itself is the vault, with the recumbent 
marble- mailed effigies of two knights or earls who 
were honored with a os inscription from 
the hand of King James I. 

With pride, the sexton showed the effigies, 
showing also other titled names that decorate the 
spot. 

Pe And there,’”’ said he, while moving along, as 
he pointed out a flagstone bearing two names, 
one of which was but a few years old, ‘‘there is 
Mrs. Carlyle’s grave.” 

“The wife of Thomas Carlyle?” I inquired. 

‘*Ay,”’ said he, “ay, ay.”’ 

And I saw that it was, and: that this was the 
tombstone glorified by that immortal epitaph, the 
finest tribute ever paid to wife or woman, in 
which the illustrious literary giant,— 

“Mightiest Titan of ru est mind, 
Frowning majestic on feeble mankind"— 
after referring to her long years of wise and help- 
ful companionship, says that, by her death, ‘‘the 
light of his life is clean gone out.” 

‘‘And Mr. Carlyle,” says the sexton, ‘“‘comes 
here from London now and then to see this grave. 
He is a gaunt, shaggy, weird kind of old man, 
looking very old the last time he was here.” 

“He is eighty-six now,” said I. 

“Ay,” he replied, “eighty-six, and comes here 
to this grave all the way from London.”’ 

And I told the sexton that Carlyle was a great 
man, the greatest man of the age in books, and 
that his name was known all over the world; but 
the sexton thought there were other great men 
Ising near at hand, though I told him their fame 

id not reach beyond the graveyard, and brought 
him back to talk of Carlyle. 

‘Mr. Carlyle himself,” said the gravedigger, 
softly, ‘‘is to be brought here to be buried with 
his wife, ay. He comes here, lonesome and 
alone,” continued the gravedigger, ‘“‘when he vis- 
its the wife’s grave. is niece keeps him com- 
pany to the gate, but he leaves her there, and she 
stays there for him. 

“The last time he was here, I got a sight of 
him, and he was bowed down under his white 
hairs, and he took his way up by that ruined wall 
of the old cathedral, and round there and in here 
by the gateway, and he tottered up here to this 
spot.”” 

Softly spake the gravedigger and paused. 
Softly still, in the broad dialect of the Lothians, 
he proceeded: 

*‘And he stood here awhile in the grass, and 
then he kneeled down and stayed on his knees at 
the grave; then he bent over, and I saw him kiss 
the ground,—ay, he kissed it again and again, 
and he kept kneeling, and it was a long time be- 
fore he rose and tottered out of the cathedral, 
and wandered through the graveyard to the gate, 
where his niece st waiting for him.” 


+e -— 
CAPTIVE HUMMING-BIRDS. 

In the time of the Montezumas, humming- 
birds were tamed and kept in large conservato- 
ries, Dr. Zipperlein, of Cincinnati, tells of two 
humming-birds which strayed in May, a year 
ago, into the house of a lady in that city and were 
captured: 


The lady, a friend of birds, resolved to try the 
experiment of domesticating the little creatures, 
although she was aware that such attempts ended 
usually in the death of the birds. . 

She had no suitable cage, so she selected a 
large candy jar, and fixed a perch inside. In 
the bottom she placed a bouquet of flowers, and 
covered the open end with gauze. The flowers 
were renewed every day. 

The convolvulus, tropeolum, honeysuckle and 
other flowers with a long calyx were selected, 
A little honey was dropped into every blossom. 

The birds began to sip the sweet food on the 
first day, humming above the flower caps, dart- 
ing their tongues in and out among them swift as 
lightning. They also snapped at little insects 
and devoured them. 

After some weeks they were given some honey 
thinned with water, in a small dish. They sat 
upon their low perch and lap the honey with 
their tongues, like a dog drinking water. 

In a short time the birds were so tame that the 
gauze that confined them was removed, and they 
flew about the room while their glass palace was 
cleaned and furnished with fresh flowers and 
honey; but as soon as this operation was finished 
they flew into the glass again, and began eating 
the honey. 

If the lady took a nap after dinner, they 
perched themselves upon her forehead, and en- 
joyed their siesta there. They hummed about 
the room for hours, halting for rest upon the fin- 
ger of their friend, and dressing their feathers. 

For a change, they would fly again to the 
honey, but after a momentary taste away they 
would go, flying about their friend. Towards 
evening they sought their perch in the glass pal- 
ace, and sang quick fiute notes in the finest 
pianissimo. 








They occasionally ay at small insects, but 
their chief food was honey, and later strong 


sugar-water, since the honey thinned with water 
often settled to the bottom of the dish. 

They thrived finely on the sugar-water, too. 
As the weather became warm in June, the gauze 
covering was entirely removed from their glass 
palace and the little creatures were given the 
range of the whole room, but their food was al- 
ways placed in their old dwelling. 

The tiny birds were not at all timorous, even 
at first; they did not flutter about anxiously 
when their flowers were removed and fresh ones 
brought. 

Their eyes said plainly, ‘‘We know you are 
good to us.” They thankfully appreciated the 
care of their protector, and, although they mani- 
fested no uneasiness when strangers were in the 
room, they could not be induced to perch upon 
anybody’s finger but that of their tender keeper. 

At the end of September one of them began to 
be ailing, and a few days after was found dead 
upon the floor. 

The other pined from hour to hour, and when 
the cooler nights at the end of October approached 
it too succumbed to the unfriendly climate and 
to its plainly manifested homesickness. 


— +> 
DROPPING A SEED. 
The land was still; the skies were gray with weeping; 
e cast; 


Into the soft brown earth the seed s' 
Oh, soon, she cried, will come the time of reaping, 
"he golden time when clouds and tears are past! 
There came a whisper through the autumn haze, 
“Yea, thou shalt find it after many days.” 


Hour after hour she marks the fitful gleaming 
Of sunlight ———s through the cloudy lift; 
Hour after hour she lingers, idly dreaming, 
To see the rain fall, and the dead leaves drift; 
Oh, for some a tg sign of life! she prays; 
Have I not watched and waited “many days” ? 


At early morning, chilled and sad, she hearkens 

To stormy winds that through the poplars blow; 
Far over hill and plain the heaven darkens, 

Her field is covered with a shroud of snow: 

Ab, Lord! she sighs, are these thy loving ways? 
He answers,—“Spake I not of many days?” 
The snowdrop blooms; the purple violet glistens 
On banks of moss that take the sparkling showers; 
Half-cheered, half-doubting yet, she strays and listens 
To finches singing to the shy young flowers; 
A little longer still his love delays 
The promised blessing—“‘after many days.” 
O happy world! she cries, the sun is shining! 

Above the soil I see the springing green; 
I could not trust his word without repining, 

I could not wait in peace for things unseen: 
Forgive me, Lord, my soul is full of praise; 
My. doubting heart prolonged thy “‘many days.” 

I. L. CosHam. 
—_———_ +o 
FIGHT WITH A HYENA. 

The hyena is cowardly and treacherous, but 
when enraged, the beast becomes brave, and his 
powerful jaws are “‘the jaws of death.” Ata 
show given at Winchester, Va., there was a per- 
formance not down in the ‘“‘bills,”” being nothing 
less than a terrible fight between a man and a 
hyena. It is thus described by the Times of that 
town: 


The den of spotted hyenas was placed in posi- 
tion, and Herr Drayton entered as usual, to take 
his position as master. The instant he made his 
appearance the largest and most ferocious of the 
animals made a determined stand, and refused 
to retire to his accustomed place. 

Drayton at once saw that something was wrong, 
and ordered the iron doors of the cage which 
make separate apartments to be closed, and at- 
tempted to close them himself. 

“Gabriel,”’ the oldest male member of the hy- 
ena family, seemed to fully understand the mean- 
ing of the movement, and refused to obey orders, 
and at once took a defiant position. 

Drayton, a2 man of Herculean strength and iron 
will, the instant he saw that there was a rebel- 
lion inaugurated, said to the outside attendants,— 

“Here is trouble. Send for some iron bars.” 

The men obeyed his orders, but before they re- 
turned, Gabriel made the attack, and the strug- 
gle was something terrible to witness, 

The young animals seemed inclined to befriend 
their master, but Gabriel was determined to have 
hislife. Drayton had nothing but a common cow- 
hide whip, which he saw was of no avail, and he 
grasped his terrible antagonist by the throat, and 
threw him bodily to the floor of the den. 

This for a moment seemed to subdue the ani- 
mal, but for a moment only. Regaining his feet, 
he waited, as it appeared, to consider the situa- 
tion, and with a determination to die or conquer, 
made a desperate attack on his master. fter 
Gabriel recovered from the momentary surprise 
at the strength of his master, his rage was uncon- 
trollable. With a bound, he seized Drayton. 

Up to this moment, the other animals had only 
taken a passive interest in the struggle, but at 
the sight of blood, their rage knew no bounds, and 
they attacked each other, rolling and leaping with 
lightning-like rapidity, over, under and around 
the man and his antagonist, snarling, howling and 
tearing indiscriminately, adding greatly to Dray- 
ton’s peril. 

This terrible scene continued in the presence of 
the terrified spectators for fully two minutes, 
Drayton, in the meantime, with his naked hands, 
fighting the ferocious beast which had attacked 
him, and with wonderful strength and presence 
of mind, preventing him from seizing a vital part 
or pulling him to the floor. 

In the meantime, the attendants had not been 
idle, and finally, with the aid of crowbars and 

itchforks, succeded in breaking the hold of the 

ast. Drayton had fought his way to the door 
of the den, and the instant it was opened, fell 
into the arms of his friends. 

No ordinary man would have lived five minutes 
in this terrible position. No man without an iron 
will, undaunted courage, and Herculean strength, 
could ever have left the eage alive. The expres- 
sion of Drayton’s face as he stood holding by the 
throat his terrible antagonist, was something 
never to be forgotten. Blood was flowing in 
streams from his wounds. Fear, hope and de- 
termination were mingled in one expression—a 
noble specimen of God's noblest work. 

Few men have passed through such an ordeal 
and escaped with life. 
ellen aie. 

A CURIOUS LAKE. 

Among the many natural curiosities of Cali- 
fornia is Lake Mono, whose peculiarity is the 
great density of the water. It is described, as 
follows, by the San Franciseo Chronicle : 


The propeller Rocket, which will soon be placed 
on Mono Lake, will have no trouble about float- 








ing, as the density of the water is remarkable, 
being just the reverse of Lake Tahoe, in which 


the body of a drowned person never returns to 
the surface, 

For bitterness and promiscuous meanness the 
waters of Mono Lake surpass those of the Dead 

.. They contain so much alkali that on a 
windy day the lake is a regular tub of soap-suds, 

The writer has seen a wall of lather five feet high 
along the whole of that shore, against which the 
waves were beating. Occasionally the wind 
would take up a bunch of this lather as big as a 
bushel basket and carry it several hundred feet 
island. 

So buoyant are the waters of the lake that 
quite a party of men may navigate them on a 
raft made of four or five dry cottonwood poles. 

Out in the lake are islands of rock (lava-like 
concretions), through which springs of water boil 
up. ‘The water of these springs is like that of 
the lake, and at a point where there are eight or 
ten feet of water, is a sort of fountain. 

_A column of fresh water some three feet in 
diameter is projected upward with such force 
that it rises to a height of at least two feet above 
the general level of the lake in the form of a 
mound or knoll, and makes a rippling noise that 
can be heard a considerable distance. 

But for the fact that this fountain has a depth 
of eight or ten feet of water to contend against, 
it would probably rise to a considerable height. 





+O ~—- 


THIERS AS AN ORATOR. 

The characteristics of the late M. Thiers as an ora- 
tor were peculiarly French. It is said that, like most 
bourgeois Frenchmen, he looked upon oratory in an 
almost sacerdotal spirit. He was, perhaps, too ear- 
nest about it, for when he ascended the tribune, he 
reminded one of a bishop mounting his pulpit, or of 
a general climbing on his war-horse. 


It was curious to see him take his stand in the ros- 
trum and pengees for one of his grand speeches. Te 
would begin by drawing out a cambric handkerchief 
and touching his lips with it. Then he would say, 
in a quiet, grave tone, “Gentlemen’’—— and before 
going any further, touch his lips again, and wait till 
there was a dead silence. 

His voice had a rather piping sound, but once it 
had warmed it was as clear in its resonancy as a sil- 
ver flute. His stature was very short, and his restless 
gesticulations, his habit of button-holing interlocu- 
tors, his excited way of wagging his head, and his 
knack of suddenly drawing off his spectacles and 
wiping them on the skirt of his coat occasionally, 
lent him a somewhat comical aspect in the lobbies of 
the House; but he was dignified enough in the tri- 
bune; and of late years, when his hair was quite 
white, his brow wrinkled, and his gestures a little 
heavy from age, there were moments when he looked 
absolutely patriarchal, 

He had a practice of always pausing and seeming 
to hesitate an instant before making any great point, 
so that the point when it was made acquired a doubly 
telling force; and when he entered upon his peroration 
he spoke in quick, loud, stirring accents, which re- 
minded old soldiers of the pas de charge, and gave 
short-hand writers a world of trouble. 

It was certainly a pity that M. Thiers’s elocution- 
ary gifts could not adapt themselves at need to the 
more commonplace forms of public speaking, for he 
often overshot his mark by making a set speech where 
a few humorous remarks would have pe better; 
and it is all the more surprising that he should have 
thus erred, as in private life he was singularly felici- 
tous at chit-chat, banter, and repartee. 


+o 
OLE BULL’S KICK. 
Ole Bull used to delight in telling the story of how 


he served the fierce dogs of a princess and made her 
pay him the promised fee: 


I was beginning to be somewhat known, and was 
engaged to play at a concert to be given by the Prin- 
cess Danremond, for which performance I was to 
receive five louis d’or, or about one hundred frances. 

Having to select some other musicians to accom- 
pany me, I engaged Ernst and the brothers Boucher. 

When we arrived at the princess’s hotel, the Swiss 
who stood guard over the grand chamber intimated 
that as we were only musicians we should go to some 
other room and wait until we were called for. 

This annoyed me very much, and after waiting for 
some time, I said to the others, “Let us go in; we 
were invited to this concert.” And, taking hold of 
the doors, I held them open while my companions 
entered. 

Just then some white Polish dogs which were in- 
side ran towards the door, attracted by the scuffle, 
and seeing Ernst, who had entered first, and was 
dressed in knee-breeches and silk stockings, ran bark- 
~—— him. 

e was frightened and retreated, which encour- 
aged the dogs so much that one of them bit him. 

Another came towards me,and not caring to be 
bitten, I gave him a kick, sans cérémonie, which 
raised him in the air and knocked all fighting pluck 
out of him. He was carried out, and the princess 
being informed that this awful breach of decorum 
had been committed by one of the musicians, we 
were all ordered to leave immediately. 

I refused unless I was paid the five louis d’or which 
had been promised me, and when they threatened to 
put me out, I told them it would take the whole lot to 


o it. 

Just then the Norwegian ambassador arrived and 
threw oil on the troubled waters. He was accom- 
panied by the Duke of Montebello, to whom he in- 
troduced me, who was a great musician, and through 
whom I met Chopin. 

So they paid me my five louis d’or and I retreated. 
About two weeks later I saw an immense procession 
on the boulevards, and learned it was the funeral 
cortége of the princess. 


—— +e 
WHAT IS PATENT FLOUR. 

Patent flour is now coming into general use, and 

many of our readers may be interested in reading 


the following explanation of what it is and how it is 
made, taken from the Prairie Farmer: 


Until recently, the best flour was made from win- 
ter wheat; or, rather the flour made from winter 
wheat sold for the most money because it was white. 
But it consisted for the most part of the starch of the 
grain, while the most of the gluten (the most nutri- 
tious part of the grain), went into the middlings. 

In grinding spring wheat, so much bran remained 
in the flour that it was too dark to suit the taste of 
consumers. But the middlings, which sold at a iow 
price, has become the most desirable part of the 





rain. 

Middling purifiers—by which the bran is separated 
from the middlings—have made a revolution in the 
business of milling. 

By the new process the wheat is ground as before, 
except that the efforts of the miller are directed to 
obtaining the most middlings possible, and these are 
placed upon large horizontal sieves which are con- 
stantly agitated, while, at the same time, by ingeni- 
ous devices, a draft of air is rushed up through the 
sieves which carries off the bran. 

The purified middlings are then reground, and the 
product is ‘“‘patent’’ flour, taining the glut 2 
or most nutritious portion of the grain. Thus it is 
explained why the hard gi Beg a of Minnesota, 
Northern Wisconsin and Dakota bring the highest 
price in the market, whereas only a few years ago 








they commanded only the lowest price. 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT LITTLE NELL DID. 

They were going hazel-nutting up in the north 
lot,—the Philbrick children and Little Nell. 

Little Nell was not one of the Philbrick chil- 
dren; in fact, she was not even the most distant 
sort of a cousin to Will, Jack and Polly. 

She was Dick Long’s daughter, and Dick Long 
had been a poor, shiftless fellow, who cobbled 
shoes, for a time, in the village, two miles from 
the Philbrick farm, and then went away to Cali- 
fornia, never to be heard from again. 

He was not much loss, to be sure, so the neigh- 
bors thought, but it killed his wife, and when she 
died, good Mrs. Philbrick opened her motherly 
heart and_arms to Little Nell, and took her in. 

Her real name was Henrietta, but Miss Jack- 
son, the dressmaker, who read Charles Dickens’ 
stories a great deal, called her, one day, ‘‘Little 
Nell,’’ and it clung to her ever after. 

You see, she was a quiet, shy little creature, 
with such big soft brown eyes, and such a sweet, 
cooing voice, that ‘‘Henrietta’’ seemed tco long 
and hard a name for her. 

It was Saturday afternoon, and, as I told you, 
Will and Jack and Polly and Little Nell were go- 
ing hazel-nutting. They each carried a basket, 
and each basket held a flaky apple turnover, 

These were for luuch, in case the children got 
hungry; and we knoW, den’t we, that growing, 
wide-awake boys and girls are always getting 
hungry? 

It was a long time before they reached the 
north lot. Polly forgot her “kid fingers,’ and 
had to go back for them, else her poor little 
hands would have been stuck full of prickles. 
Then Jack must needs chase a wood-pecker a 
long way while the three waited for him. 

But they got their baskets full of nuts, with 
their prickly coverings, and ate their turnovers— 
all but Jack. That is to say, Jack ate his turn- 
over with the rest, but he had not filled his bas- 
ket. 

I think he had spent too much of the after- 
noon in chasing the little red squirrels, and in 
balancing himself on the smooth log which 
spanned the brook. Now the sun had gone down. 
It was growing late and chilly. 

Jack kicked crossly at a decayed stump. 

“You should have worked more, and played 
less,’ laughed Will, looking at his own heaped- 
up basket. 

“Mind your own bread and butter,”’ retorted 
Jack, savagely. ‘‘You needn’t be afraid of my 
asking for any of yours.” 

It was not at all a nice way for a brother to 
talk. So thought Little Neli, and she slipped her 
hand softly into Jack’s. ‘Come home now, 
Jacky,” she said, “and Ill give you half of 
mine.” Jack laughed, and gave the old stump a 
parting kick. A cloud of dust flew up. 

Jack’s foot had hammered its way through the 
rotten wood. The stump was hollow. Jack 
pulled his foot out, and after it rolled and rattled 
a rich brown stream of nuts—three quarts at the 
very least! 

‘“Hooray!’’ shouted Jack, capering wildly 
about. “I don’t want any of anybody’s nuts, 
now!” 

Then he seized his basket and began to scoop 
in the treasure, by handfuls. 

Little Nell looked on with wide-open eyes. 
“Who put ’em there?’’ she asked. 

“It’s a squirrel’s store-house,”” answered Will. 

‘“‘Wasn’t he a jolly little fellow? and isn’t it 
lucky I kicked?’ cried Jack, briskly digging 
away the decayed wood, to look for more. 

The big brown eyes ran over with tears, as 
Little Nell began to understand. “Don’t take 
them, Jack,” she pleaded. “Tl give you all of 
mine.” 

“All of yours aint half so many as there is 
here; and why shouldn’t I take ’em, I'd like to 
know? Finding is having, Little Nell.” 

“You didn’t say so when I found your ten-cent 
piece,” said Polly, swinging her basket. 

Jack reddened, remembering what a time there 
had been about that same ten-cent piece. ‘You 
keep still, Polly Philbrick!’’ he said; “I aint a 
chipmunk, an’ a ten-cent piece isn’t nuts. Aint 
there a lot though?” 

And it was quite in vain that Little Nell begged 
him to put them back. 

She walked home beside Polly, silent and sor- 
rowful. 

‘‘We might give him ours, Polly,” she said; 
“turn them down in a little heap side of the 
stump, you know, where he could find them 
easy. O Polly, what will he do, when he goes to 
his house and finds they’re all taken away?” 

This was a long speech for Little Nell to make. 

But Polly laughed at her. ‘You little goosey,” 
she said, “the squirrel won’t mind, and don’t 
you think about it any more.” 

But she did. She could not help it. 


’ 


At the supper-table that night, Mamma Phil-|. 


brick counted noses. There was one missing; & 
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little straight nose, under a pair of big brown 
eyes. 

‘*Where is Little Nell, children?’ 

“T haven’t seen her since we came home,”’ said 
Will. 

“Nor I,” said Jack. 

“T haven’t, either,” said Polly, “but I b’lieve I 
know where she’s gone. Jack robbed a squirrel’s 
hole to-day, and Little Nell cried about it. She 
wanted to give the squirrel her hazel-nuts, an’ I 
wouldn’t wonder if that’s where she is.”’ 

‘*What’s that?’ asked Mr. Soule. 

Mr. Soule was a drover, who had come to buy 
Papa Philbrick’s cattle. He had very sharp black 
eyes and a snappy voice. 

Polly jumped. “Oh.”’ said she, and upset 
her tea-cup. Then she had to tell the story all 
over. 

‘Well, I never!’ said Papa Philbrick; while 
the drover’s black eyes twinkled with delight. 

Presently the door opened and Little Nell crept 
in, breathless, with red cheeks, and soft hair 
blown about her face. She put her empty bas- 
ket down gently. 

“Did Mister Chippy make a bow and say, 
‘Thank’ee mum’?”’ asked Jack, with a laugh. 

“Don’t you tease the-child!’ ordered Papa 
Philbrick. * 


| Then Little Nell had her supper. Mamma 
Philbrick gave her one of the nicest gold-baud 
china bowls, full of milk, and a silver spoon to 
sip it from. 

After that, Mr. Soule took her on his lap, and 
told her stories, in his sharp snappy voice, until 
bed-time. 

The next day but one, the children went to the 
spot where Little Nell had left her hazel-nuts; 
bat they had all disappeared. Little Nell was 
quite sure the squirrel had carried them off to his 
new house. I think so too. 

But the best is not told. 

When Papa Philbrick came home from the vil- 
lage post-office, one night, not long after this, he 
brought a little box, directed to ‘‘Mr. Jonas Phil- 
brick.”’ 

When the box was opened—guess? 

It was full of nuts of every kind,—walnuts, 
butternuts, peanuts, filberts, and castanas— 
“sheep toes,”’ Jack called them. 

There was a card, too. This is what it said: 

“From Master Chippy Squirrel, to the tender- 
hearted little girl who gave him all her hazel- 
nuts.”’ 

“That's Little Nell!’? slouted the children. 

And Little Nell divided her treasures, happy as 
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For the Companion. 
THE MILKMAN AND THE SANDMAN. 





Every day, 

Every day, 
Stop two men at my door; they say 
To me or mine few words polite, 
But early at morning, early at night, 
They’re sure to come, be it fair or wet, 
As the sun is sure to rise and set. 
For one the little girl Gold-Locks waits, 
While the other one she fairly hates. 


The one that she 

Is glad to see 
Is gruff and homely as he can be; 
And the covered cart in which he rides 
Has letters painted upon the sides— 
“The Elgin Dairy,” I think it is— 
And Gold-Locks never is known to miss 
His pause at the gate; but there she stands 


This little one, 

When the day is done, 
Has a habit of wishing it just begun. 
But the shadowy Sandman softly knocks, 
And whispers, “‘Bed-time, little Gold-Locks!” 
Then scatters his dust in her tired eyes 
Till she rubs them drowsily and sighs, 
And drops on her arm her heavy head, 
Unwilling as ever to go to bed. 


Ah, wait, my dear! 

And year by year 
Will dread of the Sandman disappear. 
He’ll be slower to come, and loth to stay, 
And ready at nothing to flee away. 
I'm sure no prince, with coach and four, 
Who could come in royal state to my door, 
Were half so welcome as him who knocks, 
And whispers, “Bed-time, little Gold-Locks!"” 





With her silver cup in her chubby hands. 








For the Companion. 


PETER’S MIDNIGHT WALK. 
A TRUE STORY. 


One cold day in the fall of the year, when Pe- 
ter was about ten years old, his Uncle John, who 
lived near their house, went away to be gone 
over night. 

His Aunt Emily felt lonely to stay alone with 
her five-year-old Jolmny, so she asked Peter to 
come over and stay there, and sleep with Johnny. 

Now Peter sometimes walked in his sleep. 

About two o’clock in the morning, his parents 
were awakened by hearing somebody rattling the 
front door, and calling, ‘Open the door!” 

“That’s Peter’s voice, sure!’’ said his mother, 
and his father got up and opened the door. 

There, in the bright moonlight, stood Peter, 
with nothing on but his shirt, while under each 
arm he carried 2 pumpkin. There was a field of 
pumpkins close by his uncle’s gate, where he had 
picked them. It was a sharp, frosty night, and 
the poor little fellow shook with the cold. His 
father knew he was fast asleep, so he took him 
in and put him to bed. 

It was a great surprise to Peter to wake in his 
own room in the morning, and he could not im- 
agine how he came there. 

Before breakfast, his Aunt Emily came over, 
bringing his clothes, and they all had a hearty 
langh over the way Peter stayed with her over 
night, and also at the pains he took to steal pump- 
kins, when his father had cartloads of them 

——__<+@>—___—_— 
For the Companion. 
CRYING FOR THE MOON. 

Trot sat on the door-steps crying for the moon. 
It had just come up, round and full, and she was 
sure if Rob would only go out into the grove and 
climb one of the maples, he could get it for her. 

“TJ couldn’t get it, I tell you,”’ said Rob. 

“T shonld fink you might just try,” said Trot, 
the teats running down her cheeks, 


‘‘What would you do with it, if you had it?” 
‘Why, I'd roll it, of course, and play wiv it.” 
‘Where would you keep it?’ 

“Oh,” and Trot looked around for a place, ‘I 
dess in the clothes-basket; that’s "bout the right 
size.”’ 

“O Trot, what a little goose you are! Why, 
the moon is bigger than papa’s barn, and it’s 
made up of rocks and dirt and such.” 

“Dirt and rocks aint yellow. It’s gold like mam- 
ma’s watch. Let alone your old whistle, and go 
and get it for me. It'll be up so high you can’t, 
if you don’t hurry up.” 

“T guess it will if Ido,” laughed Rob, pound- 
ing away on the willow with his jack-knife, while 
Trot began another “‘little weep.” 

‘‘What’s the matter, Trot?’ asked mamma, 
coming out to find the little girl. 

“T want the moon, and Rob won’t go and get 
it for me, when he can reach it just as well as 
not.”” 

Mamma took the little girl into the house, and 
while she undressed her, she told her about the 
moon, and Trot was so interested that she forgot 
to cry for it any more. 

Just after she got into her crib, Rob brought in 
a glass tumbler with a fire-fly in it. He turned 
the tumbler upside down, on the stand by the 
crib, and Trot watched the fire-fly as it crawled 
about under the glass. 

“IT s’pose you couldn’t get the moon, Rob,’’ she 
said. “Mamma says you couldn’t. But I'm just 
as much obliged, ’cause you’ve got me a star.”” 

——-___~@>-——— 

A LITTLE girl noticing the glittering gold fill- 
ing in her aunt’s front teeth, exclaimed, “Aunt 
Mary, I wish I had copper-toed teeth like 
yours!”’ 

A cHILD being asked what were the three great 
feasts of the Jews, promptly and not unnaturally 
replied, ‘Breakfast, dinner and supper.” 


A VERY precise young lady speaks of her 








brother's “‘boot-john,” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

The answer, composed of 24 letters, is a very im- 
portant question that seems now to “agitate the 
public mind.” 

Remove the 2, 3, 1 (in what manner) from exhibit- 
ing, and leave what many people can or cannot do. 

move the 4,5 (a verb) from part of a chureh, and 
leave something you should not drink. 

Remove the 6, 7 (onward) from divisions of a 
poem, and leave what oysters are sometimes put in. 

Remove the 8, 9 (to exist) from bearded, and leave 
what Shakespeare was. 

Remove the 10, 11, 12 (yours and mine) from with 
acidity, and leave what we should not be. 

move the 13, 14, 5 (novel) from made new, and 
leave what some bands of music are called. 

Remove the 16, 20, 23, 22, (a tree) from grieved, and 
leave a color. 

Remove the 17, 18, 19, 24 (repose) from torn away 
from, and leave what married folks are. 7 

Remove the 21,3 (to perform) from to worship, and 
leave a verb. Cousin FRANK. 

2. 
ADDITIONS. 

Add a letter to each word in the first column to 
make the word of the second column. Read the 
added letters downward, and find two names now 
Lg Ber peg before the public. The letters are to 
be added at the beginning of each word, and the 
words are all of — length. = 

1. A stout cord, —— To feel in the dark. 

The upper story, —— Above. 
Parts of the head, —— Trains. 
Melodies, —— Festivals. 
To distribute, Existing in fancy. 
To report, —— An occurrence. 

bove, —— An admirer. 
To wander, —— A herd. 
Parts of the body, —— Injures. 
10. An artist’s name, —— To worship. 
11. Always, —— At no time. 
12. Disturbances, —— Birds. 
13. To exist, —— A fruit. 
14. A large mass of stone, —— To blacken. 
15. Fishes, —— Parts of vessels. G. FoRREsT. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

The initials name a noted residence, in whici: some 
noted persons, given by the finals, have lived and 
will live. The words are all of equal length. 

1. To cover. 2. A time of day. 

3. Out of work. 4. To throw away. 

5. A Bible name. 6. Worn on the head, 

7. This, at one time. 8. For “fon” instead. 

9. A stain you'll see. 10. The finals find. 
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And now the answer call to mind. F. 8. F. 
4. 
PUZZLE. 
1 Re ¥ 
PR ee ee 
ee 
eo. EN 
9 * * 10 
il * * 12 


The odd numbers read downward 
Give a part of the year; 

The even numbers read likewise 
Give a time very near. 


Read from one to two find something to eat, 
From three to four, ’twill be, if e’er we meet, 
From five to six is not generous, you'll see, 
From seven to eight we sometimes have at tea, 
From nine to ten is a railway by name, 
From eleven to twelve is behind the same. 

‘ B. F. CALLEY. 


CHANGED HEADINGS. 
TWENTY CAR-LOADS. 

A Chicago man read from his morning paper, 
“The noon train yesterday started twenty car-loads 
of —— for New York.” hat a laugh ran round the 
table at thought of how the dwellers along that line 
of road were being serenaded! It was a printer’s 
mistake that loaded those cars with such animated 
pane stag me| a wrong letter at the beginning of a 
word. He might have used another wrong letter, and 
thus have started twenty cars with other animals no 
better for freight, or for merchandise. Or, he might 
have loaded with a kind of clabs; or, with certain 
articles of clothing; or, with measures for capacity; 
or, with large tubs; or, with small masses of a table 
luxury; or, with certain household articles used for 
cleanliness. The real freight was a kind of food for 
man and beast. What was it? And what might the 
printer, by changing a single letter, have made it? 

ELIZABETH. 
6. 


PUZZLE OF FIFTEEN. 

Find a word from whose letters fifteen words and 
abbreviations (defined as follows) can be formed, all 
beginning with its own initial letter: 

n assumed appearance; a moor; a musical tone; 
a celebration; the lower part; reward for services; 
to fetch; to qualify; 2 membrane, supported by rays; 
an abbreviation for pianists; refined; a musical in- 
strument; an 1 tion of tempt; an abbrevia- 
tion of measure; an estate held on condition of mili- 
tary service. 7 


CHARADES. 
My first with cruel sting can pierce; 
My second (a pity tis) is all too scarce; 
My whole is the name of a distinguished poet. 


My jirst reminds of bloody strife; 


My second is hollow, like much in life; 
My whole is the name of a celebrated poet. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. op Cc A 


A A M 
wis 
LoaW)r aR 
E AU 

D Vv 


Perimeter—GARFIELD. 
2. H 
AN 

M A 
HA 1,OCK 
N E 


a ae 
Reoa-z 
score 


3. Warrant, arrant; pheasant, peasant; Carmel, 
camel; poptlar, poplar; finical, finial; pattern, pat- 
ten; puffing, puffin. 

4. Down; fit; bolt; lap; wring, ring. 

5. 1, King; 2, Bar; 3, Ark; 4, Kin; 5, In; 6, Ems 
bark; 7, Em; 8, Bark; 9, Barking; 10, M, 
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$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
year, 

THe Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or "Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE: OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS. — Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ks unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to ne 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to of nore shonld be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, boston, Mass. 





PERFUME IN BEDROOMS. 

The use of perfumes in bedrooms often covers up 
disagreeable odors, and noxious matter is allowed to 
accumulate because its offensiveness is not noticed. 
Such matter is always contained in exhalations from 
the lungs and skin, even of persons who are both 
healthy and clean. 

We do not refer to the carbonic acid, which is 
thrown in large quantities from the lungs, and in 
much less quantity from the skin. This is not really 
poisonous. But there are other ingredients which 
are, though their nature is not fully known, 

They are not gases, but solid particles. They are 
renlily absorbed by water, damp walls, and moist 
paper, and penetrate wool and feathers. They soon 
become fetid. 

Many forms of filth are speedily destroyed by the 
oxygen of the air, which changes their chemical 
character; but these exhalations are not so readily 
destroyed, as is evident from the fact that a bedroom, 
though freely ventilated, will retain its fetid smell 
for at least four hours, 

The exhalations from] the skin contain, besides 
several harmless salts, several fatty acids, and other 
noxious ingredients. These latter are greatly in- 
creased in number and kind by ill health, for the 
skin always vicariously aids whatever other excreting 
organ has become weakened by temporary derange- 
ment, or by organic disease. 

The animal exhalations, when condensed on the 
window-panes and furniture, cover them with a glu- 
tinous mass, which the microscope soon shows to be 
filled with a matted vegetable growth, between the 
stalks of which greenish globules are seen constantly 
moving about, panied by is—the smallest 
of animalcules. 

When the d dry up, they leave 
a somewhat sticky film, the disagreeable smell of 
which is often noticed in dirty houses. In a warm, 
moist at phere this b putrid and harmful, 
Says Dr. D. F. Lincoln (Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia): 

“We ought to discountenance the use of perfumes, 
or aromatic fumigations, and to lay all the stress on 
frequent scrubbing, or free admission of air and light. 
The first of these measures removes, the second di- 
lutes, the third cl ically disinfects, the organic im- 
purities.” 

The above applies to all rooms, in proportion to 
their use. The frequent scrubbing of the kitchen, 
and the absence of woollen carpets, curtains, etc., 
help to make the kitchen—in spite of the smell of 
cooking—the healthiest room in the house, 

—_——_- 
A PUGNACIOUS HAWE. 

The singular circumstance of a hawk attacking a 
woman is recorded by the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 
The facts, which took place in Vineland, are as fol- 
lows: “The lady was in a room adjoining the hall 
when she heard a heavy thud, and the noise of falling 
glass outside the door. 


“Rushing into the hall, she found her little child 
there, and perched upon some object near at hand, a 
gigantic hawk. Upon the appearance of the lady 
the bird made a swoop at her, and while she was using 
all endeavors to protect the child by covering its 
head, fastened its talons in her hair. 

“After a considerable struggle, she succeeded in 
beating the bird off, wheniit retreated to a picture of 
Gen. Lee, upon which he perched, The lady retreated 
to her room, and called upon the servants to close 
the hall door. 

“This was done, and the hawk would have been a 
captive, bat he seemed to take in the situation, and 
darted into a bedroom, lit on the cradle, slid along to 
the window, and escaped. 

‘He was so large that when he entered the door, 
his wings struck the doorway on each side.”’ 





d exhalati 

















—_—_e——- 
DANGEROUS TOYS. 

An English paper publishes the following caution, 
which may be of service to American parents: “A 
number of toys imported to Paris from Fiirth, in 
Bavaria, have been seized by the police because the 
brilliant colors with which they were painted were 

i of poi materials. Young children 
carry almost everything which they hold in the hands 
to the mouth, and therefore, neither the coloring nor 
the substance of toys should ever be poisonous. 

“Toys of brilliant hues, elastic balls, colored and 
varnished, and leaden soldiers in gt of every 
variety, are among the seizures. rth mannu- 
facturers send their toys all over Germany, and Ger- 
man > are a all the on aa, toys in England. 

“ is country will no 





escape its share of the distribution, so parents should| Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 


keep a sharp eye on the nursery, and see that sick- 


ness or death may not lurk in these means of child- 
ish amusement.” 
——_o———__ 


A BIRD’S SORROW. 


about in the vicinity: 


One day, three weeks ago, they were flying across 
the midway track, whan the cole tied enee into Physicians ¢ say rile a perfect substitute for the Sulphate 
t 


collision w 
locomotive. 
The bird was killed by the shock, and instantly 
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mail, price $1.50 pe 
BILLINGS, CLAPP & CO., Chemists, Boston, Mass. 





thrown out of the sight of its mate. The female 
circled about the spot for a few minutes, in evident 
amazement at the sudden disappearance of her mate. 


She then flew to a mile-post near by, and for a long G @] L 
time gave utterance to the mournful notes character- 


istic of the dove. 


Suddenly she seemed to realize what had carried PE N Ss ; 
the male from her sight, and she rose in the air and e 
flew swiftly in the direction the train had gone. She} Pencils, Holders, Cases, &c. 


did not return until aboutnoon. She alighted at her 
cote, where she remained the rest of the day, utter- 


ing her plaintive cries. 


Yext morning, just before seven o’clock, she was Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 
seen to fly away, and take a position on the mile-post 
near the a where she last saw her mate the day 

hen the express train came along she flew 


before. 
at.the locomotive, hovered about the smoke-stack, 
= around the cab, as it looking for her mate. 

he ied the 1 





each morning, and waits unt 
no matter how late it may be. 


then her cote, and mourning piteously all day. 
setiesentailine 
SIOUX SQUAW GIRLS. 





tive for a mile or so, 
and then returned to her cote. Every day since then 
she has repeated this strange conduct. She goes to 
her lookout for the train at promos the same time 

1 the train comes along, 
he never goes 
further than about a mile with the train, returning 








great sacrifice. Former 
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BIG PAY RaTanntccewesems, ats | Breech- Loading Shot Gun 


STAMMERERS and all interested, send for civeulars, 
The dove’s affection for its mate has been the type Am. Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly PL.,N.¥+ 
of constancy and conjugal love in the literature of 


centuries—and there is as much truth as poetry in it. Book. Sells at Sight. You double your money, Ad- 
An exchange tells this story of the conduct of a dove dress directto Dr.Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor,Mich, 
whose consort was killed. A year or so ago a little Aalto 2 
girl living near the line of the Erie railway, two | Mention paper. Address R. 8. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 
miles from Rathboneville, N. Y., was presented with 
a pair of doves. They were in the habit of flying 





The manufacturers of the Fox Gun, feeling that the 
dealers, as a general thing, have not done justice to the 
Qn! 4 pot eee x eT oe eo Say Sal gun, are determined to have them 

nine. Dose —— So yy a rugg ,orsent by | placed ore the sportsmen more geverally, that their 

h the smoke-stack of the Pacific express great merits may become known and appreciated, It is 
needless to speak of the elegant workmanship and won- 
derful shooting powers of these guns. It is a fact well 
MABIE TODD & BARD established that they are unsurpassed by any guns in the 
5 5 is world. We propose, for a limited period, to offer a line of 

these guns at the following extremely low prices, after 

p which the original prices will be restored. Our object being 


to introduce the guns into sections of the country where 
dealers have failed to present them, in the firm belief that 
where they become known, they will be the established 


favorite, and we shall reap the benefit in future of this 
Price. Now. 


$58 and 63 $40 
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. locks, Wands 50 
NEw CHAMPION Superior Damascus 12 or 10 gauge engraved 
pistol grip and reb. locks, 100 60 
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fine eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 125 75 
Ex, fine Damascus or Rornard l0 and 12 
eX. fine eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 150 90 
Finest Damascus or Bernard 10 and 12 
finest eng. pistol grip and reb. locks, 200 110 


Every gun warranted. Sent C. 0. D. with privilege of 
examination. Send for descriptive circular. Mention the 
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‘American Breecb- Send sSeereetes 
A writer who seems to know, says that “beautiful tidy fr itwtraied Cealonoe of Gunn oy Boiron sd Suan Sines ee to beckamiocd 
Indian maidens” are mostly creatures of the poet’s = ae pes erence. hi ie Jeweler, Newark.N.Je 
or novelist’s imagination, and cannot be found in 
every-day life—at least, among the Sioux. He says: $1.26 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 
Among the Sioux Indians, a pretty squaw does not 


exist. They are all fat, short, stumpy, and ungrace- 


ful in movement. 


The tall, slender Alfaratas and Wanitas are purely 
creatures of romance, and far removed from these 
fat squaws, with their faces punt in vermilion 


hues, and their short skirts and homely moccasins. 


The beaded embroidery on moccasins, leggings and 
blankets, is for the braves only, and it is wy: kl Oost i ee 


to notice the tusteful designs in which some 0: 
pieces are ornamented, 
The squaws never greet travellers in as friend] 


manner as the braves, and their stolid stare is quite 
different from the benign smiles and ‘*bow” of the 
men. When they meeta lady driving, they make re- 
marks that must sarcastic, from the way in which 


they are enjoyed, and when a lady on horseback 


causes them to stare, jeer, and shout with laughter.— 
Co. ews. 
—_—_o—_—_——_ 
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| mage herself, their laughter is immoderate. As 
hey ride with a foot in each stirrup, a sidesaddle A 65. 
lorado Ni 


HARD TO HELP. 


A London letter to Harper’s Bazar speaks of a 


Miss Biffin who had no limbs, but found a husband 


nevertheless, because she had property. The writer 


finds it hard not to be humorous about the case, sad 
as the poor woman’s deformity was. He says: Sub Bass 


She moved—or rather was carried about—in 


society. There isastory of her being left by acci- 
dent in the assembly rooms at Cheltenham after a Octave Coupler 
ball (where she probably did not dance). When the 


li = were all put out she began to scream, and the STOPS. 


night-porter came up to know what was the matter. 

“T have been left behind and forgotten!”’ she cried; 
“it is most shameful!”’ 

“Then step this way, ma’am.” 

“T can’t; I’ve got no legs.” 


This frighten the man, for he had never heard of World. 
Miss Biffin, and of her fondness, like Dickens’ dwarf, Ple: 
for “going into society.” However, he mustered ne 4 
courage and approached her with, “Put out your bs ra 


hand, ma’am.” 


“I’ve got neither hands nor arms,” was the as- Organ 
tounding reply, at which he fied, exclaiming, very 


illogically, “that she must be the evil one.’ 
———_@—_——_- 
HIS OWN DENTIST. 
The Reformer, a paper published in Galt, Ontario. 


relates as a fact the following peculiar instance of a 
monkey’s ingenuity and pluck. It is the first we have 
seen of an animal doing its own dentistry. The mon- 
living in Galt, and its 


key belonged to a gentl 
name is “Dot.” 





The little creature had been suffering from tooth- 
ache for several days, and evidently suffering se- 
verely. On Sunday the pain was more than ordi- 


narily severe, and the monkey, like its human type. 
resolved at last to undergo a dental eperation. 

But the dentist, strange to say, was itself. ‘Dot’ 
found a string, fastened it around the aching tooth 


seized the end of the string with its fore feet, drew 
up one of its hind legs between its fore feet and gave 
a sudden shove which jerked the tooth out and sent 


it flying half-way across the room. 


is having been accomplished, the monkey was at 
ease and resumed its natural cheerfulness and amia- 


bility. 
te 
POISONED HIS WATERMELONS. 


A writer from Atlanta, Ga., says (last Septem 
ber): 


The details of a horrible affair, which occurred in 
Jasper County a few days ago, have just reached 
here. A gentleman had been missing watermelons 
from his field for some time, and, determining to as- 
certain who the culprits were, and put a stop to the 
ee procured a large quantity of arsenic 

small parts of it underneath the _ of 


and placec 
various watermelons scattered all over the 


sg ——s = long ago, = was horsihed a upon Style, No. 5000. Dimensions 
going to his melon patch, at finding four negroes 5 
di in the field and Seek of watetembens beside P's Five Qctave, fine Wal 2 ase Randso butep 
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4 SET 
REEDS, 


sample. 


AND 


OCTAVE 
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? 
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in this Organ. 


2) SUB BASS, 
(8) Principal Forte, 
(4) Dulcet, 
(5) Diapason, 
(6) GRAND ORGAN, 
(7) VOX HUMANA, 
(8) Zolian, 
(9) Echo, 
(10) Dulciana, 
(11) Claironet, 

(12) VOX CELESTE, 
3 De ie 24 inches; @°) OCTAVE COUPLER, 


; ; Welg Wem: x: epee tt (14) Flute Forte, 
ain but ae neat, so it will not take the dirt or 


It con he b * vane ¢ perfect stop ever p laced i on a 
each one. They had partaken of the watermelons | organ. a ee oo mA OO ed stop. ee rex fete) ext toned cad woos pe Le 


into which the arsenic had been injected. 


Mineo Swell: (4) Four Set o iden Ton 


uman 
as follows! A set of oft powerful ® Sub Ti 3-Octavejof Vox Celeste. and 21-2 Octave WS of 


ss ass Reeds. 
Gol ali this it will be fitted than Octave Coupler, which eve 
Every one has a right to protect his property by | know2 doublesthe pow Wor ot the; ty 4d Pocke ‘for M Te v slicing t 


lawful means; but poisoning fruit to keep it from Hubber Cloth, ro} ee = Cen eel ert 


t nah Biusic. ae has a lid & conventently 
ie from the very best quali! = 


r, andare fitted u best quailty. of 


powe: rings and pedal straps. 
being stolen is worse than the stealing. Itis murder, peda’ stead ofbeing covered wit tk y = tl Tae ant the of neat design, and never wen 
© foot-worn, like carpet. 


—e— 


Mrs. YoUNGWOMAN wants to know “what is the 
best way to mark table linen.” Leave the baby anda 


blackberry-pie alone at the table for three minutes. 


Mr. Smalltalk—Is that a Virginia creeper behind with your 
you, Miss Violet? Miss Violet (wildly) Oh, wt where? vinta ata charges.) 5 


where? Oh, do take it off !—Harvai 


A BIG Yankee from Maine, on paying his bill in a 





didn’t eat any waiter, did I?” 


out o ofrepaire 
is built e a hi ri but wan 
As yormusicin = Di fain + papromsty for pe Parties who dont want to pay sh price, but t 0. 
Il box and deliver the above Organon board cars at 
Washington, N. J.with Stool, Bookand Music,for only 
Please send referenceif you do not send money 


secdoagy Remember you are antee ne aa represented in 
‘o keep the organ unlessit 


ewiS as 0 4} 
ie wil then then ond you a writen 


ion, sent 


to da. 
pores on three te five test trial. 


tote des onan 





didn't include the waiter. “Wal,” he roared, “I Aires, DANIEL F.I : BEATTY "Washington, New w Jersey. 
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(1) Diapason Forte, 
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